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“The Engine came up in Grand Style, and when opposite our village, the 
Monster gave one of its most savage yells frightening men, women and 
children considerable.”——-The Bellows Falls (Vermont) Times, Jan. 14, 1849. 


When the [ron Horse was 
a Seven Day Wonder 


When National Life of Vermont wrote its 
first policy on Jan. 17, 1850—just 90 years ago 
the dream of protecting people through life 
insurance was almost as new an idea in our 
country as carrying them safely by rail. 
National Life ts 
Old and Strong 


An Old Company. Founded in 1850, there 
are but eight life insurance companies as old 
as National Life, compared with more than 
300 which are doing business today in the 
United States. 

Truly National. National Life has 57 con- 
veniently located general agencies in 36 states 
and the District of Columbia. It has invest- 
ments and policyholders in every State in the 


Union. 


It 1s Solid. Even during the depression 
years, 1930-1933, its assets and surplus showed 
a consistent increase. No policyholder has 
ever lost a dollar invested in National life 


policies. 


It1s Strong. In ratio of surplus to insurance 
in force (the real test of a company’s financial 
strength) National Life is among the fore- 


most companies in America. 


It is Big. National Life has paid to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries more than 500 
million dollars. This sum with assets to their 
credit exceeds by more than 65 million dollars 
the amount which policyholders have paid in 


premiums. 


NATIONAL LIFE Cow’ soxtrecere VERMONT 


A MUTUAL COMPANY, “AS SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 
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OUT 
IN 
FRONT 


C. CLARENCE NESLEN, 


President, 
National Association 
of 
Insurance Commissioners 
and 
Commissioner of Insurance 
for the 
State of Utah 



























Photographed in the uniform of chaplain of the 145th Field 
Artillery, Utah National Guard, in which organization he holds 
the rank of major. 





























































C. Clarence Neslen, insurance commissioner for Utah and energetic head 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, is a native of the 
state in which he holds office, having been born in Salt Lake City. 

His father was one of the very earliest pioneers of Utah, coming from 
England in 1853 on a sailing vessel that docked in New Orleans; he then 
proceeded up the Mississippi and crossed over to Utah by ox team. Com- 
missioner Neslen's mother also was born in England—Bishop Stortford, which 
was Cecil Rhodes’ old town. 






After receiving his education in the city schools of Salt Lake—which was 
later supplemented by studies in the extension department of the University 
of Utah, Mr. Neslen embarked on a career as varied and interesting as any 
we have ever recorded in these columns. He worked for the Desert News, 
the oldest newspaper west of the Mississippi. He was in the real estate 
business for seven years. He was elected a commissioner and later mayor 
of Salt Lake City. He served in the Lower House of the Utah State Legis- 


lature and four sessions in the State Senate. 






In the years 1902, 1903 and 1904 he was in Germany doing missionary 
work for his church, the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. For 
fourteen years he has served as chaplain of the 145th Field Artillery, Utah 
National Guard. He is a major in that organization today. 


Here are some of the public posts Commissioner Neslen has held: Presi- 
dent of the State School for the Deaf and Blind (14 years); president of the 
Salt Lake Oratorio Society (20 years); chairman of Citizen's Council, Sal- 
vation Army, and treasurer of the Red Cross; chairman, Salt Lake Planning 
Coard; president, Salt Lake Real Estate Association; executive committee- 
man, BoumScouts. He served twenty years as a bishop in the Latter Day 
Saints es and at the present time is a member of the High Counsel 
of that h. 
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This is NwNL’s 55th 
Annual Financial State- 
ment advertisement, ap- 
pearing in leading news- 
papers (issues of Jan. 2, 3, 
or 4) and in Time mag- 
azine, out Jan. 11. 














A YEAR has ended, and another begun. In 
our country, blessed with peace, we have con- 
tinued about our daily work. Part of the fruits 
of that work have been placed, as in past years, 
in the hands of the American life insurance 
companies, who are custodians of a large share of 
the personal security of 64 million policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. The care with which these 
funds are invested has made the words “life 
insurance” synonymous with “‘security.”” North- 
western National Life submits its 55th Annual 
Financial Statement herewith. As in past years, 
this is the first complete and final life insurance 
balance sheet to be published. Ask your banker, or 
some other qualified person, to give you his opin- 
ion of the intrinsic soundness of this Company’s 
investment methods and management practices. 


Now, as to the future. Because a life insurance 
company must plan not for months or years, but 
for generations, NYNL will continue to manage 
its resources with the utmost care and conserva- 
tism. But to administer a life company in the best 
interest of its policyholders requires more than 
financial conservatism, important as that is. It 





RESOURCES 


Cash. (5.9%) $% 4,474,631 
U. 8. Government Securities —F (25.2%) 18,989,077 
Bonds Fully Guaranteed by the U. S. ( 7.1%) 5,324,536 
Canadian Government Securities... ( 6%) 443,403 
Other Bonds: 
State, County, and Municipal ( 4.1%) 3,067 ,613 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds. . ( 6.4%) 4,806,546 
Railroad eae : ( 1.4%) 1,087 ,659 
Public Utility.. peeve Gia j (17.2%) 12,902,987 
i! fine tb hive & 00 ane ( 2.0%) 1,483,869 
Miscellaneous............. bende ( 8%) 218,834 
First Mortgage Loans... ; ‘ ( 9.7%) 7,292,650 
Policy Loans. ...... (12.7%) 9,565,148 
Real Estate (Including Home Office Bldg. ‘and 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract) ..... ( 3.8%) 2,882,675 
Premiums, Due and Deferred. . ( 2.7%) 2,009,826 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other ‘Assets ’ ( 9%) 655,726 
,. | ae pase deekoonwss (100%) $75,205,180 
bd mI - ‘ 
Insurance in Force.......... $440,570,713 | 


REPORT 
anda PROMISE 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1989 





requires diligence and vigor in seeking out, through 
research, new ways to serve the policyholder better 
and at less cost, and to help him conserve his most 
important asset, his life insurance. It requires an 
open mind, willing to accept the facts disclosed 
by research, and to shape its course accordingly. 
NWNL accepts these requirements and lives up 
to them. In 1939, for example, NY NL pioneered 
by developing entirely new principles underlying 
agents’ compensation, in keeping with today’s en- 
lightened conception of the life agent’s function. 
By paying its agents rewards appropriate to the 
type of service the modern life agent is equipped 
and trained to give his policyholders, NWNL has 
pointed the way to decreased losses—to policy- 
holder and company alike—from lapsed policies, 
and to an ultimate reduction in the cost of 
insurance to the public. 

For the future, NY NL pledges continued allegiance 
to these two principles: in the care and manage- 
ment of resources, the utmost caution and 
conservatism; in the search for ways to make life 
insurance more economical and more useful, the 
utmost in progressiveness and open-mindedness. 





LIABILITIES 





Reserve on Policies. . rr $58,299,646 
Death Claims Due and U npaid None 
Claims Reported but Proofs not Received 158,955 
Reserve for Claims Unreported 115,000 
Present Value of Death, Disability, and Other 

Claims Payable in Instalments. . 4,278,366 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Adv ance ' 343,384 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1940... 206,115 
Profits for Distribution to — anon . 2,780,703 
Reserve for Other Liabilities... .. ; rea 2,556,674 
Asset Fluctuation Reserve... .. 918,419 
Surplus Funds and Capital: 

Voluntary Contingency Reserves.... $1,914,431 

General Surplus. ... . : . 2,443,487 

Paid-in Capital......... Sed vcekeeoeen . 1,100,000 5,457,918 

TOTAL..... TTT CETL cuvewes on $75,205,180 


With substantially the same volume of new business as in 1938, NYNL’s } 
1939 gain in insurance in force was 60% greater than in 1938. j 
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O. J. Arnold, President 
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SPECTATOR 


Review and Forecast 


ITH this issue, The Spectator enters its seventy-third 

year of publication. Established in 1868 in January as a 

monthly, the paper at once gained the confidence and 
respect of the insurance world. We. pride ourselves that though 
more than seventy years have intervened and ownership and edi- 
torship have changed, The Spectator has maintained the high tone 
which characterized its first issue and as well the esteem of 
leaders of insurance thought throughout the world. 


In its first issue in 1868 The Spectator announced, “If a bold, 
vigorous and independent policy shall commend us to patronage, 
then The Spectator will have achieved all that we wish to achieve.” 
As in 1940 it draws near the close of its third quarter of a century 
of publication, The Spectator reiterates this purpose with a new 
appreciation of the need of an independent opinion on this day 
and age on insurance problems. 


Whoever scans back issues of the paper even to its earliest one 
will be impressed with the excellent history of insurance which 
a complete set of volumes of The Spectator must present. The 
ablest thinkers and writers upon insurance have contributed to 
its columns and herein have been broached first many of the inno- 
vations which have kept insurance always attuned to the needs 
of new times and a constantly changing social and economic order. 


From its first issue The Spectator has been recognized as one 
of the most prominent journals devoted to the interests of insur- 
ance, and while its circulation, both within and without the pro- 
fession, has been large, its influence has extended far beyond the 
boundaries of a circulation audit. We are not much given to self- 
laudation, but in looking back over the career of The Spectator 
for seventy-two years, we feel that we have reason to be proud of 
it. In the future we shall endeavor to maintain as good a reputa- 
tion for enterprise, faithfulness and fairness as we have earned 
in the past, and to keep pace with the most advanced thought of 
those who are earnestly seeking the best interests of insurance. 
Thus briefly calling attention to our new volume and our seventy- 
second birthday, we extend the compliments of the season to all 
our readers, and wish them all prosperity. 


beh VS. 
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AVING successfully contended 
with the trials and problems 


of the depression period, 
American life insurance last year 
was confronted with a Government 
investigation that commanded wide 
national interest and left a feeling 
of anxiety about the motives be- 
hind the inquiry. But, if the results 
of the year may be taken as a cri- 
terion, the public’s confidence and 
faith in life insurance were more 
firmly entrenched than ever. 


Gains of the Year 


Faced by a generally depressed 
market and other distracting in- 
fluences, the life underwriters of 
the country nevertheless placed on 
the books nearly thirteen billion 
dollars of new insurance, an in- 
crease of about a half billion over 
1938. Not only was the volume of 
new business very impressive, but 
the highest standard of quality 
coverage was attained, according to 
underwriting experts. 
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THE YEAR JUST 


Total insurance in force, which 
in the last decade has increased 
moderately, rose to approximately 
$114,000,000,000, a gain of nearly 
three billion. Aggregate assets con- 
tinued their climb to a new high 
of $29,150,000,000. Sums paid or 
credited to policyholders in 1939 
will aggregate $2,650,000,000, of 
which $950,000,000 was paid to 
beneficiaries and $1,700,000,000 to 
living policyholders. 

The raising of all these accounts 
to higher levels presents a graphic 
view of the achievements of life 
insurance in 1939. 

Other notable gains of the year 
were reflected in the continued im- 
provement in field operations of 
every character. Better trained 
and equipped agents have been the 
rule year after year, until now it 
may be said that applicants for life 
insurance receive the counsel of 
experts, while policyholders today 
enjoy a service throughout the life 
of the policy. The head offices also 





By 
CLARENCE 


ad 
KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


have steadily improved their fa- 
cilities for the use of their agents 
and policyholders. Education and 
training courses have developed a 
high degree of efficiency in the ser- 
vices rendered by home offices. 


Executives’ Dilemma 


To offset the decline in interest 
earnings, home office managements 
have turned to the only controllable 
item—the expense factor—and the 
strictest economies have been put 
into effect. Mortality experience 
has been even more favorable dur- 
ing the past year than in 1938. 
More profit than loss has resulted 
from the sale and exchange of se 
curities during the year. Alto- 
gether, these items will go a long 
way to fill the gap caused by cur- 
rent low interest rates. 

The principal factors making for 
low interest rates—heavy excess 
bank reserves, the United States 
Treasury’s continued borrowing 
and the Government’s sale of its 
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In which it is found that the 
practices of individual 


thrift and private endeavor 
must still be adhered to: 


securities to its own trust funds— 
still prevail. On the other hand, 
the increased business activity will 
bring an expansion of private 
loans, but this will not be sufficient 
to offset the deterrent factors. 
Therefore, no material increase in 
rates during the next few months 
is expected. 

Many companies have announced 
a continuance of their present divi- 
dend scales for 1940. A few have 
made some adjustments in their 
schedules, but no decrease was 
made in the total sum allotted. 
These are definite signs that the 





cost of life insurance to policyhold- 
ers will be held at the lowest pos- 
sible level, consistent with safety 
to the reserve funds, and without 
disturbing accrued surplus or con- 
tingency reserves. 


Federal Activity 


Developments in Washington 
were of the utmost importance. The 
Monopoly committee’s probe into 
life insurance began early in the 
year, and shortly before its ad- 
journment Congress passed the 
major amendments to the Social 
Security Act. 


‘IN THE FIELD OF LIFE INSURANCE 


There is little in the record of 
the Monopoly committee so far to 
indicate that the ordinary classifi- 
cation of life insurance is on trial. 
Early in the year the committee 
sent out questionnaires concerning 
organization and executive action 
of companies, later investments and 
investment practices were inquired 
into, and recently detailed questions 
were asked as to agency and under- 
writer practices and experience. 
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In the public hearings, the com- 
mittee has concerned itself mainly 
with the practices regarding indus- 
trial insurance, and any implied 
criticism by it has fallen princi- 
pally into that classification. If 
completion of the committee’s work 
is near at hand, ordinary insurance 
in general is expected to have little 
to fear from the inquiry. 

Much concern is felt about the 
status of the present agency sys- 
tem, but it must be borne in mind 
that a century of experience and 
performance has demonstrated that 
the agency system is the best in- 
strument yet devised for the de- 
velopment of individual thrift and 
security. This system has pro- 
gressed and improved with the years 
and its cost is justifiable. There 
is no magic formula or invention 
which could replace it. The agency 
system appears to be in no immi- 
nent danger of material alteration. 


Federal Supervision 


There are some who think the 
Monopoly committee is trying to 
build up a case in favor of Federal 
supervision. This is a very old 
question, and it has been discussed 
periodically. Those who must draft 
and ask State insurance depart- 
ments to approve policy and other 
contract forms have thought at 
times the requirements of State 
departments somewhat technical 
and unworkable, and momentarily 
may have believed supervision by 
one single department might be 
preferable. One of the many an- 
swers is that one central depart- 
ment cannot know local state con- 
ditions and any supervisory error 
would affect all companies every- 
where, instead of in a small section 
of the country; so the difficulty 
experienced and sometimes com- 
plained of would be aggravated 
rather than remedied. 

In some quarters, there is a feel- 
ing that complete supervision of 
insurance by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be too great an assump- 
tion of authority and that the Mo- 
nopoly committee might recommend 
only a Federal law to regulate the 
investments of the companies. Writ- 
ing insurance and investing com- 
pany funds are so closely related 
that regulations by differnt govern- 
mental authorities would neces- 
sarily lead to confusion and con- 
flict. Life insurance is a single 
business; and any regulation to be 
effective and workable must con- 
sider and harmonize each separate 
activity which goes to make up the 
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business. Furthermore, any regu- 
latory legislation passed by Con- 
gress would ultimately have to face 
a test in the courts to determine if 
the Federal Government has” the 
right to regulate life insurance. 


Social Security Amendthents 


The amendments to the Social 
Security Act approved by Congress 
on the eve of adjournment have 
since been discussed and analyzed 
by insurance experts. Ordinarily, 
the liberalized annuities would have 
called for increased payroll taxes, 
but Congress instead proceeded in 
the opposite direction and _ pre- 
vented the higher payroll taxes of 
the original law from going into 
effect in 1940. Except for the freez- 
ing of the payroll taxes for the next 
three years, the increased annuities 
probably would never have been 
adopted. Paradoxically enough, the 
bill as drafted was popular both 
with business concerns and adher- 
ents of higher pensions! 

The increased annuities will cost 
the Government many millions of 
dollars. Approximate figures as to 
the amount of this subsidy were 
requested by the committees, but 
none apparently were furnished. 
Some figures were offered in the 
closing debate in the Senate, but 
they were very roughly compiled. 

On the record thus made, it is 
very doubtful if the present Con- 
gress can be persuaded to reopen 
the law to further amendment. 
Close observers feel there will be 
another testing period of three or 
four years before any major 








UNFORTUNATE SCHEMES 


T is unfortunate that the people have 
been misled by fantastic pension 
schemes of all kinds. Developments in 
Congress and in the States this year indi- 
cate that the bottom of the pension barrel 
has been reached. It will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the Federal and State 
governments to meet present pension out- 
lays, to say nothing of higher pensions. 
The American people must be schooled 
again in the principles of self-reliance and 
self-respect. Unless they are willing to 
live out their lives on a meager subsis- 
tence, they must hark back to the days 
when it was the custom of free and inde- 
pendent people to practice thrift and put 
aside something for a rainy day. It was 
then that the great system of legal re- 
serve life insurance was established and 
developed.—The Author. 








amendments will be taken up. 
Meanwhile, the national pension 
groups will strive for further lib- 
eralization of the law, but the Trea- 
sury can ill afford the drain of 
additional subsidies under existing 
budget conditions. 


Government Annuities 


A proposal that Congress au- 
thorize the Government to sell an- 
nuities on a voluntary basis up to 
$100 per month was the cause of 
widespread speculation among in- 
surance men, but more startling 
was the accompanying press release 
suggesting that the Government 
might sell the annuities at rates 
30 per cent below those charged 
by private companies. Since the 
news release appeared, actuaries 
and other representatives of life 
insurance have effectively disproved 
the contention made, adding that 
the advantage, if any, in the cost 
of Government annuities would be 
negligible. Should the proposed bill 
be introduced in Congress, it is 
not expected to receive strong sup- 
port and very likely will be vigor- 
ously opposed by life insurance rep- 
resentatives. 


Public Relations 


Recognizing that sound and con- 
structive criticism makes for a 
healthier institution, but asserting 
that unjust attacks are challenges 
that must be met, life insurance 
leaders have embarked upon an 
aggressive course of action. The 
principal objectives of this program 
are first, to interpret the practical 
operations of life insurance to the 
public; second, to transmit to the 
companies wherever possible the 
public’s attitude and views on life 
insurance; and third, to meet 
promptly and openly any attacks 
or criticisms that may be unjustly 
directed against the business. To 
do this job more thoroughly than 
it was ever done before, there was 
organized last year the Institute 
of Life Insurance, around which the 
component forces of life insurance 
will rally. It is essential that more 
people understand that life insur- 
ance is sound and that it is func- 
tioning in the interests of its mil- 
lions of policyholders; and if there 
appears to be any practices that 
need revision or correction, no time 
should be lost in righting them. 

Carrying a large part of the bur- 
den of public and policyholder re- 
lations, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is lending great 
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impetus to the new movement. 
Through their state and local asso- 
ciations, the underwriters have a 
well-balanced and closely-knit or- 
ganization. Their potential strength 
has hardly been appreciated, nor 
was it ever utilized to any great 
extent. With sound and construc- 
tive leadership, the underwriters’ 
efforts should bring the best of 
results. 


State Legislatures 


Forty-three of the forty-eight 
state legislatures met in regular 
session during the year. The usual 
volume of proposals affecting life 
insurance was introduced. It is 
noteworthy that only a few in- 
creases in the taxes of the com- 
panies were enacted, and this hap- 
pened in a year in which State trea- 
suries were out of balance and in 
some cases practically depleted. The 
year demonstrated once more that 
State policy regarding life insur- 
ance has been constructive and 
sound. 

The most important piece of leg- 
islation of the year is the new New 
York Insurance Code, which won 
approval in the legislature after 
several years of intensive study and 
preparation. 


Insurance Commissioners 


With an eye to uniform action, 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners met at San 
Francisco in June, but many of the 
preliminary moves for harmony 
came to naught at the meeting. 
Convention examinations again held 
the spotlight, and after consider- 
able debate the zone system of ex- 
aminations was continued, with the 
understanding that the method was 
temporary and that further efforts 
to settle this widely discussed and 
troublesome issue would be con- 
tinued. At the recent meeting of 
the Commissioners at Edgewater 
Park, Miss., a good measure of 
harmony prevailed, and under the 
able leadership of President Neslen 
much progress was made toward 
reconciling some of the differences 
that had perplexed the State offi- 
cials for some time. 


War Restriction Clauses 


Shortly following the war decla- 
rations in Europe in September, 
the Canadian companies began put- 
ing war restriction clauses in their 
new issues, following which a num- 
ber of American companies con- 
sidered and introduced such clauses 
in their policies. A committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance 





Clarence C. Klocksin 


Presidents and the American Life 
Convention made a study of these 
clauses and reported drafts of sev- 
eral to the Life Insurance commit- 
tee of the Insurance Commission- 
ers, headed by Supt. John A. Lloyd. 
The report was received by the 
committee, but it was felt by some 
who took part in the deliberations 
that this important subject should 
have more study and consideration. 


New Mortality Table 


The Special Joint Committee 
which studied the need for a new 
table of mortality reported its find- 
ings to the December meeting of 
the Insurance Commissioners. The 
report embraced a model table of 
mortality, to be known as Table 
“Z.” It is based mainly on the 
experience of fourteen companies 
from 1920 to 1934. Although it 
seems to check remarkably well 
with the actual mortality experi- 
ence, the new table is not designed 
for use as a reserve basis. There 
are a number of reasons for this: 
one is that Table “Z” leaves no 
margin for years of unusual mor- 
tality; another, that it is based on 
mortality experience under stand- 
ard ordinary policies, so that term 
insurance including extended term 
values would have to be specially 
handied. The Committee’s. report 





suggested that the model table be 
regarded as illustrative rather than 
as specific legislation for enactment 
by the States. 


Problem of Old Age Security 


Perhaps nothing in life is more 
cruel than dependency in old age. 
Whether it be the poorhouse, gov- 
ernment pensions, relatives, or 
friends that provide the support, 
it is altogether a disheartening ex- 
perience for old people. Old folks 
as a rule do not make unreasonable 
demands on the world. They want 
only peace, modest comfort, and a 
sense of dignity. They want not 
honor or reverence so much as 
simple respect. 

The promise of an adequate gov- 
ernment pension for people over 
sixty-five is difficult to fulfill. There 
is much more to it than merely 
paying out the money. Proposals 
like the Townsend plan are simply 
unworkable. Nor are the Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, and other similar 
plans feasible. The present old age 
assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, under which the Fed- 
eral Government agrees to match 
evenly State contributions up to 
$20, now costs both governments 
more than they can afford to spend 
in outright subsidies. The unbal- 
anced budgets in a number of 
States can be directly traced to the 
burdens assumed on account of 
these pension payments. 

It is unfortunate that the people 
have been misled by fantastic pen- 
sion schemes of all kinds. De- 
velopments in Congress and in the 
States this year indicate that the 
bottom of the pension barrel has 
been reached. It will become in- 
creasingly difficult for the Federal 
and State governments to meet 
present pension outlays, to say 
nothing of higher pensions. 

The American people must be 
schooled again in the principles of 
self-reliance and self-respect. Un- 
less they are willing to live out 
their lives on a meager subsistence, 
they must hark back to the days 
when it was the custom of free 
and independent people to practice 
thrift and put aside something for 
a rainy day. It was then that the 
great system of legal reserve life 
insurance was established and de- 
veloped. 

The practice of individual thrift 
and private endeavor must be ad- 
hered to. It is the one road leading 
to eventual security and content- 
ment of the people. There is no 
Utopia on the horizon! 
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NE of the outstanding events 
O for 1939 in the field sf life in- 

surance has been an intensified 
recognition by the business of its re- 
sponsibility to let the public know 
what is constantly being done in its 
interest. The real reason for the 
existence of life insurance is its ser- 
vice to the American people. 

The American public has a great 
stake in life insurance; it is one of 
the great social and economic forces 
in our lives. It is one of the most 
universally accepted ideas in the 
United States. Surveys show that 96 
per cent of the people believe in it. 
In these days of changing economic, 
political and social relationships, how- 
ever, business must realize that public 
acceptance is not necessarily public 
approval. It must know the pulse of 
public desire and then meet that 
desire, because by this process of 
clarification, misunderstandings are 
brought to light and placed in their 
proper perspective. 


Record to Date 


From the very beginning, life in- 
surance has been soundly managed 
and conducted for the benefit of the 
public. Today, however, because of 
the universal acceptance of life insur- 
ance, its importance in our social and 
economic lives places upon its man- 
agement the additional responsibility 
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of giving to its policyholders and the 
public the clearest possible interpreta- 
tion and understanding of the facts 
behind the institution in which we, as 
a nation, have such a big stake. 

The great social significance of life 
insurance lies in the fact that through 
the use of it the average man can in- 
sure continuance of his income to his 
dependents after death. Through life 
insurance he can provide for his own 
security against the time when, 
through economic obsolescence, he can 
no longer work. Furthermore, the re- 
serve funds that life insurance creates 
for the individual becomes a cushion 
for readjustment in times of personal 
financial strain. 

Each year sees a great outpouring 
of life insurance benefits, amounting 
to billions of dollars, to hundreds of 
thousands of individuals throughout 
the nation. This money is paid out in 
comparatively small amounts. Not 
only does it perform a great service 
in furnishing the people who receive 
it with the necessities of life but it is 
also important to the community, for 
in many instances it is the money 
from a man’s life insurance that keeps 
his family from becoming public 
charges, thus serving to relieve some 
of the tax burden of all of us 

In addition to these tangible values, 
the implications behind life insurance 
reinforce our moral and_ spiritual 
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By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


fibre. In the use of life insurance, the 
individual exercises his foresight, wis- 
dom, self-denial and _ seif-reliance— 
qualities which have contributed much 
to American progress. Life insurance 
is a democratic institution constantly 
fostering the democratic ideals of the 
preservation of human values and 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. It is based on cooperation 
of millions of people to provide pro- 
tection against a common risk at the 
lowest cost. 


Economic Significance 


The economic significance of life 
insurance is likewise important to the 
nation. The premiums collected each 
year amount to between five and six 
per cent of our national income; and 
these yearly sums are accumulated 
into a great reserve fund that now 
totals nearly 30 billion dollars. This 
is a great stabilizing fund for our 
business and economic structure and 
is of great aid in promoting private 
enterprise. If we are to have jobs 
promoted by private capital as against 
jobs made by government, there must 
be a reservoir of private savings upon 
which capital can draw. The reserves 
accumulated by the American people 
in providing their security through 
life insurance form one of the great- 
est reservoirs of this type of capital. 
Using the commonly accepted figure 
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of $7,500 of invested capital to create 
a job, the American people, through 
life insurance, are providing the capi- 
tal to make jobs for 4,150,000 persons. 

This money of the people, which is 
managed for them by the companies, 
is directed toward the financing of 
business, industry and agriculture. 
Life insurance funds are not idle but 
the very opposite. A bridge needs to 
be built in the South, a tunnel in the 
North, a hydro-electric development in 
the West; railroad equipment is to be 
bought; farms purchased ; homes built; 
roads, schools and bridges constructed. 
Life insurnace money is available for 
all of these projects that prove sound 
and wise, wherever they are located. 
The people, through their accumula- 
tion of security, not only improve 
their country and provide jobs, but 
aid social advancement. In the past 
year insurance investments have 
financed such worthy projects as low- 
rent housing developments and farm 
rehabilitation. 

Thus life insurance is an instru- 
ment of the public and each year sees 
an increasing participation in its ben- 
efits and opportunities. 

In 1939, the American people in- 
creased their security stake to 113 
billions of dollars, the approximate 
amount of life insurance in force at 
the end of the year. Significant is the 
fact that some 14 billion of this 
amount is group insurance. 

From this great security fund, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people received 
$2,650,000,000 last year for various 
purposes. More than 60 per cent of 
it, upwards of a billion and a half, 
went to living policyholders as the 
fruit of their own effort, in the form 
of endowments, annuities, dividends, 
cashed-in policies, etc., while the re- 
mainder was paid to beneficiaries, as 
continuing income after the death of 
a breadwinner. In small, but life-sus- 
taining amounts, this money went out 
into every city, town and hamlet in 
America and into the rural districts, 
making its presence felt everywhere. 

The savings of the people, as repre- 
sented by the assets of the companies, 
increased to slightly more than 29 
billion dollars. Through the insurance 
money now invested the average poli- 
cyholder has a stake of about $450 in 
the economic welfare of the country. 

This brief review is enough to show 
us that the American desire for secur- 
ity is very much alive; moreover, that 
the average American still plans to 
provide the major part of that secur- 
ity through private companies of his 
own choosing. 

As we recognize the fact that the 
period of economic usefulness for the 
average person is being shortened, 
there has been increased emphasis on 


the need for financial security. This, 
coupled with the fact that the outlook 
for business generally is optimistic, 
leads one to anticipate that the public 
will use life insurance to an even 
greater extent in 1940. 


Probable Trends 


Basing predictions on trends of past 
years it is reasonable to assume that 
the people will broaden their security 
base by some two to three billions of 
dollars, bringing the amount of life 
insurance in force to 115 to 116 bil- 
lions of dollars. 

It may be expected that insurance 
payments and benefits will increase 
to approximately three billions of 
dollars, increasing the great flow of 
money to bolster consumer buying 


’ 





of the public throughout the nation. 

Through their savings in life in- 
surance, the people probably will in- 
crease the assets held for them by the 
companies by about one and one-half 
billion dollars to a total of more than 
30 billion, providing further capital 
for the expansion of private enter- 
prise and the creation of additional 
employment. 

Life insurance is one of our vital 
institutions; it is the basis of security 
for the people of the nation. In ac- 
complishing its mission it plays a 
great part in promoting the economic 
and social welfare of all of us. The 
interpretation of this role to the 
American public is one of the greatest 
responsibilities of life insurance man- 
agement today. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





Add TNEC Talk 


Add to the mounting file of criti- 
cism and comment on the TNEC 
“monopoly” investigation of insur- 
ance a blast by Nation’s Business 
magazine, whose current issue carries 
a special supplement on the subject, 
and a rather incisive analysis by 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York, offered recently in the course 
of an address before the Young Men’s 
Board of Trade in New York City. 
Of the two, Mr. Pink’s contribution, 
we think, is the more effective for 
public consumption because of its 
moderation, reasonableness and subtle 
introduction of the constructive ac- 
complishments of life insurance into 
the argument. Nevertheless the hard- 
hitting, two-fisted attack of Nation’s 
Business is interesting and quotable. 


Bitter Prophecy 


Without equivocation the magazine 
reaches the conclusion that the under- 
lying purposes of the inquiry are: 

(1) To make a case for super- 
vision of insurance by the federal 
government. 

(2) To suggest the elimination 
of the agency system. 

(3) To obtain material upon 
which can be based a _ recom- 
mendation for some type or types 
of federal government operated 
life insurance in competition with 
private companies. 

These, the magazine says, are the 
obvious, immediate objectives. Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
various forms of insurance, it holds, 
cannot help but follow. 

“Federal supervision,” it is pointed 
out, “is to be inaugurated by giving 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission authority over insurance in- 
vestment—the heart of the business 
as a private enterprise. 

“Government life insurance,” the 
magazine goes on to say, “has been 
proposed by Senator Wagner. A so- 
called government ‘burial insurance’ 
scheme was presented to the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
by the actuary of the Social Security 
Board, at the request of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The plan 
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called for compulsory contributions 
‘from everybody in the country, man, 
woman and child.’ Systematic at- 
tempts are being made to discredit 
the insurance agent; to show he is 
useless. 


The Nose of the Camel 


“The (government) planners recog- 
nize that the institution of insurance 
is a private, free, national enterprise 
which so far has escaped federal con- 
trol. They know it is the backbone 
of the capitalistic system. They are 
aware that, over a long period of 
years, this business was created and 
developed by the people themselves 
for their own protection and motivated 
by their confidence in the insurance 
principle as established in their free 
economy. 

“All of this is contrary to the 
philosophy of those who believe in the 
nursemaid theory of government. No 
private enterprise, they argue, should 
have such freedom or such an eco- 
nomic and social foothold. So they 
have begun, quite logically, to devise 
ways to alter the situation. 

“The first problem is getting the 





Merle Thorpe 


Editor, Nation’s Business 








government’s foot into the banking 
and insurance door. Once this is ac- 
complished, the socialist advocates of 
government ownership believe it will 
be easy to break in and seize the 
premises. Occupation of the premises 
will give control over nearly every 
productive enterprise. 

“If the people accept the fallacy 
that there is cause for condemning 
the institution of insurance,” writes 
Editor Merle Thorpe, “the camel’s 
nose will slip under the tent. 

“The nose will represent a little 
competition — compulsory burial in- 
surance and federal annuities; a 
degree of federal control; a small 
part in the determination of how in- 
surance investments shall be made; a 
hand in the administration of the 
business operation. Just steps. But 
the first steps along this road, as all 
history and recent events abroad and 
at home make clear, are never re- 
traced, but call for further steps.” 


Pink Is Puzzled 


As we indicated above, Mr. Pink is 
less bombastic but possibly more 
seductive in his treatment of the ques- 
tion. He frankly confessed, for ex- 
ample, his New Deal partisanship, 
saying “If I had the power, I would 
change little that the New Deal has 
accomplished. I would try to perfect 
it. I would not go back.” However, 
he would leave everything to private 
enterprise, he said, which private 
enterprise could do efficiently, and in 
that category he definitely includes 
the institution of life insurance. 

But sympathetic as he is toward 
many Administration objectives, Mr. 
Pink reveals that he is puzzled over 
the trend of the TNEC life insurance 
investigation. The first extensive gov- 
ernmental investigation since the 
Armstrong Commission “which did 
such fine work” in 1906, Mr. Pink ap- 
parently looked for some constructive 
results from the current Washington 
survey. “Any thorough and construc- 
tive study of a great industry may 
be of very real help to the institution 
itself as well as to the public,” he said, 
adding that “The larger the institu- 
tion, the more tendency to be con- 
servative, to go along in certain di- 
rections from year to year without 
adequate thought of changing times 
and better methods.” 

Unfortunately, said Mr. Pink, lit- 
tle cooperation has been asked for by 
the TNEC either from supervising 
authorities or the insurance com- 
panies other than the filling out of 
voluminous questionnaires. “While I 
would not for a moment question the 
good faith of the members of the com- 
mittee, rightly or wrongly, and most 
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unfortunately for the ultimate bene- 
fits to be derived from the investiga- 
tion, the opinion is general among 
insurance people that some of the 
staff have not come to the problem 
with an open and unprejudiced mind. 
It is the general belief that an at- 
tempt is being made to publicize the 
evils and say little about the good in 
order to create distrust and prepare 
the way for federal supervision of 
some kind.” 


Anybody’s Guess 


So here is Mr. Pink, by virtue of 
his office as insurance superintendent 
of the greatest insurance state in the 
country, a believer in governmental 
(if state) control and regulation and 
a man who has launched many sur- 
veys, studies and “investigations,” if 
you will, of his own: he is, moreover, 
one who readily admits sympathy 
with New Deal accomplishments and 
with special reform. Yet he is hard 
put to make head or tail out of the 
Washington investigation let alone 
say anything in its favor. 

If men like Mr. Pink are unable to 
discern the purposes of the TNEC 
investigators, and the companies 
themselves are totally in the dark, 
and the committee itself unwilling 
to deliver a clear-cut definition of its 
function and objective, what are the 
people (who are paying for it, in- 
cidentally) to think? Why they’ve 
just got to guess, that’s all. And for 
a guess, maybe that of the Nation’s 
Business, quoted above, is as accurate 
as anybody’s. 


N.W. Mutual Issues 


Policy No. 3,000,000 


On December 26, 1939, The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee issued Policy No. 
3,000,000 on the life of Lee L. Loven- 
thal, II, C.L.U., special agent in the 
Hobart & Oates general agency of 
Chicago, and a third generation of 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders 
and agents. President M. J. Cleary 
personally presented the policy to Mr. 
Loventhal at the home office in Mil- 
waukee. 

The history of the 82 year old Mil- 
waukee company shows that Policy 
No. 1 was issued on November 25, 
1858 for $5,000 on the life of Gen. 
John C. Johnson, who founded the 
company in Janesville, Wis. Incor- 
porated in 1857, Northwestern Mutual 
began business the following year 
after fulfilling charter requirements. 
During the first year its business 
totalled $555,200, which is less than 
a normal one day’s business now. 
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"Sorry, but the Swanky Swingaroos Hour has been cancelled. Pro- 
fessor Lapse will be using the studio with his Cozy Insurance Counsel." 


It is significant to note that the 
three-millionth policy contract issued 
by the Northwestern Mutual was pur- 
chased by a member of the third gene- 
ration of a family of Northwestern 
policyholders and agents. Lee J. 
Loventhal, II, C.L.U., is one of nine 
members of the Loventhal family who 
are or have been under contract with 
the company. 


Charles F. Williams 


Number One in Cincinnati 


C. F. Williams Man of 
The Year in Cincinnati 


A committee of five judges, includ- 
ing executives of three leading Cincin- 
nati newspapers, selected Charles F. 
Williams, president of the Western & 
Southern Life Insurance Company, as 
Cincinnati’s Man of the Year. This 
signal civic honor was conferred upon 
Mr. Williams for his outstanding 
philanthropic efforts in four fields and 
acknowledged in particular, his gift 
of a cancer research laboratory to the 
St. Francis hospital; the personal 
financial contribution which allowed 
a week in summer camp for one hun- 
dred and fifty poor children; another 
contribution which provided a day’s 
outing for three thousand similarly 
needy youngsters and the manger dis- 
play at Yuletide which depicted the 
Nativity in one of Cincinnati’s down- 
town parks. 


Godard G.A. in Colorado 


Appointment of Jim Godard as gen- 
eral agent for the state of Colorado, 
effective January 1, is announced by 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis. His agency will be known 
as the Denver agency. 

Mr. Godard comes to the North- 
western National with 20 years ex- 
perience in the life insurance busi- 
ness, all of it in Colorado where he 
was general agent for one midwest- 
ern company all that time. 
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J. P. Fordyce Heads 
The Manhattan Life 


At a special meeting of the board 
of directors of The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company, J. P. Fordyce 
was elected president. 

Mr. Fordyce was born August 1, 
1892 at Wichita, Kan., and educated 
at public schools in Kansas and the 
State of Washington. He was with 
the Western Union Life, Spokane, 
Washington 1911-14; New World Life 
as director of agencies, 1915-22; Lin- 
coln National Life, general agent for 
State of Washington, 1923-29; United 
Pacific Life, Seattle, vice-president 
and agency director, 1930-31; North- 
ern Life, Seattle, agency supervisor, 
1932-33. He joined the Manhattan 
Life in 1934 as vice-president and 
director of agencies and was elected 
a director in December 1935. 

T. E. Lovejoy, Jr., and D. Theodore 
Kelly were elected vice-presidents. 
Mr. Lovejoy, Jr., attended Yale Uni- 
versity and immediately upon gradu- 
ation joined the Guaranty Company, 
an investment affiliate of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, in 1928. He 
served with that company until 1932 
when he joined The Manhattan Life 
as comptroller, later being made trea- 
surer. He was elected a director of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in May 1935. 

Mr. Kelly was born in Watertown, 
New York, and is the senior partner 
of the law firm of Kelly, Hewitt and 
Harte. He has had a wide experience 
in insurance matters and in the legal 
and financial management of large 
estates. After his admission to the 
bar, he became a member of the firm 
of Conway, Williams and Kelly, later 
forming his own firm. 


Hintzpeter Brothers Join 
Mutual Benefit 


Edward C. and Ervin D. Hintzpeter, 
sons of H. C. Hintzpeter, dean of life 
insurance men in Chicago, joined the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., on January 
Ist as unit managers in charge of a 
branch office of the Bruce Parsons 
Agency, Bruce Parsons, general agent, 
announced today. With the retiring of 
H. C. Hintzpeter as manager for the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York on January Ist, the sons 
have resigned as assistant managers 
in their father’s agency. 

The new unit of the Bruce Parsons 
Agency occupies offices on the 6th floor 
at 208 S. LaSalle Street, where their 
father started in the insurance busi- 
ness more than fifty years ago. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE PRESIDENT 





James P. Fordyce 


Edwin A. Coyle Succeeds 
Abbott as General Agent 


Edwin A. Coyle, C.L.U., a member 
of Massachusetts Mutual’s Pittsburgh 
agency since 1924, becomes general 
agent in charge of that office on Janu- 
ary Ist next. He succeeds Henry W. 
Abbott. 

Mr. Coyle is a native of Pittsburgh, 
and received his early education in 
public schools there and at Haverford 
School and Lawrenceville Academy, 
later studying law at Cornell. He saw 
active service in the World War, at 
Plattsburgh and Fort Niagara in New 
York State, and overseas as an in- 
fantry officer of the 42nd Division in 
France. Subsequently he was a mem- 
ber of the Army of Occupation in 
Germany, and emerged from his war 
service with the rank of Captain. 


Ohio State Life Agencies’ 
Ranking in Contest 


The Cleveland agency of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company won 
the President’s Victory Trophy in the 
campaign put on by the field force in 
honor of Claris Adams, president of 
the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Carl Adams is manager of the 
Cleveland agency. The presentation 
of the Victory Trophy will be made 
to the Cleveland agency at a meeting 
to be held in Cleveland in January, 
which will be attended by President 
Adams, first vice-president and medi- 
cal director C. E. Schilling, agency 
vice-president Frank L. Barnes and 
other officials of the company. 


Northwestern National 
Reports Large Gains 


A $13,543,111 gain in insurance in 
force to a total of $440,570,713 as of 
Dec. 31, 1939, is reported in the 55th 
annual statement of the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. This 
compares with a gain of $8,490,777 
reported at the end of 1938. 

Appearing as usual on New Year’s 
Day, Northwestern National’s state- 
ment once again is the first complete 
and final life insurance company bal- 
ance sheet to be published. 

“The fact that the 1939 gain in in- 
surance in force was 60 per cent 
greater than the 1938 gain—although 
the volume of new business was only 
slightly greater—is gratifying and 
highly significant,” said O. J. Arnold, 
president, in commenting on the state- 
ment. “The essential reason is a fur- 
ther improvement in the company’s 
renewal ratio—the ability, and de- 
termination, of policyholders to keep 
their insurance in force. Not only 
does this reflect a better financial con- 
dition on the part of the average 
American family, but also an encour- 
aging response to the company’s 
thoroughgoing program of lapse pre- 
vention. Sales of paid-for new busi- 
ness for the year totaled $65,052,626 
compared with $64,291,283 in 1938.” 

Northwestern National’s admitted 
assets show an increase of $5,063,567 
to a total of $75,205,180, compared 
with $70,141,613 as of the end of the 
preceding year. Contingency reserves 
and surplus, after setting aside vol- 
untary additions of $160,911 to spe- 
cial reserves for disability, annuities, 
and asset fluctuation, stood at $5,457,- 
918 as of Dec. 31, compared with 
$5,265,319 the preceding year-end. 

Holdings of U. S. Government 
securities and fully guaranteed bonds 
of Government agencies totaled $24,- 
313,613, compared with $24,295,794 
the year preceding. Other bond hold- 
ings amount to $24,010,911 as against 
$24,206,788 a year ago. Total bonds 
represent 64.3 per cent of assets as 
compared with 57.9 per cent for the 
life insurance business as a whole, as 
estimated by the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

There was a decrease in the com- 
pany’s policy loans to $9,565,148, from 
$9,629,528 at the end of the preceding 
year, or from 13.7 per cent to 12.7 
per cent of total assets. 

Premium collections amounted to 
$10,630,054 in 1939, and total income 
reached a new peak of $15,160,680. 
Payments to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders totaled $2,571,751; pay- 
ments to living policyholders, exclud- 
ing policy loans, totaled $3,478,712. 
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Life Managers of N. Y. 


Nominate New Officers 


The nominating committee of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York, of which Gerald A. Eu- 
bank is chairman, has named Osborne 
Bethea, general agent in New York 
City for the Penn Mutual Life, as 
president for the year 1940. Mr. 
Bethea has long been an active mem- 
ber of the association and has served 
for the past two years as chairman of 
the planning committee. H. Arthur 
Schmidt, general agent of the New 
England Mutual, of the firm of Allen 
& Schmidt, was named as vice-presi- 
dent and Julius Eisendrath, general 
agent of the Guardian Life, the cur- 
rent president of the Midtown Man- 
agers Association, was chosen as 
secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors will consist 
of the following: LeRoy Bowers, Wm. 
J. Dunsmore, Gerald A. Eubank, 
Harry Gardiner, Harry F. Gray (re- 
tiring president), Philip B. Holmes, 
E. C. Hoy, A. J. Johannsen, C. L. Me- 
Millen, Horace H. Wilson and Harris 
L. Wofford. 

Committee chairmen were named as 
follows: Membership—Philip B. 
Holmes, Twisting—A. J. Johannsen, 
Law and Legislation—Horace H. Wil- 
son, Rebating—LeRoy Bowers, Mis- 
leading Comparisons—E. C. Hoy, 
Proselytizing of Agents — Harris L. 
Wofford, Planning—William J. Duns- 
more. 

The nominating committee, other 
members of which in addition to Mr. 
Eubank are: Julian S. Myrick, K. A. 
Luther, Meyer M. Goldstein and Al- 
fred J. Johannsen, recommended to 
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CHANGES IN EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America a number of important elections and promotions in the com- 
pany’s official staff were announced, to take effect as of January |, 1940. 

Carl Heye, who has been president of the company since 1921, having declined re- 
election to that office, was elected chairman of the board. To succeed him as presi- 
dent, the board elected James A McLain, vice-president of the company since 1930. 

Frank F. Weidenborner, formerly superintendent of agencies, was made agency vice- 
president and J. C. Barnsley, actuary of the company, was appointed vice-president 
and actuary. R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary since 1921, became 2nd vice-president and 
former Assistant Vice-President James Scott was made secretary. Counsel Curtis 
Robertson was promoted to the post of general counsel and J. L. Cameron, formerly 
assistant actuary, was made associate actuary. John C. Slattery, director of publicity 
of The Guardian since 1926, was made agency secretary and P. H. Topping was ap- 


pointed assistant counsel. 


Mr. Heye, who completed 19 years as president of The Guardian with his retirement 
from that office on December 31, last September celebrated his 50th Anniversary in 


the company's service. 


The Guardian's new president, James A McLain, in taking over that office adds an- 
other chapter to a life insurance success story that began with his entry in the business 
as an agent for the Provident Mutual in Minneapolis in 1916. 

A native of Urbana, Ohio, Mr. McLain attended Urbana University and the Case 
School of Applied Science. He then entered the field in Minneapolis and was engaged 
in selling life insurance until America entered the World War, whereupon his life insur- 
ance career was temporarily abandoned for army service. 

In January, 1920, Mr. McLain joined The Guardian as an agency assistant in the 
home office agency department. Four years later he was promoted to the post of as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies and in another year achieved still further recogni- 
tion of marked ability as an agency executive with appointment as inspector of 


agencies. 


In January, 1928, he became superintendent of agencies and two years later was 
made agency vice-president. In November of that year he was elected vice-president 


and a member of the board of directors. 











the association that a permanent com- 
mittee be named to handle the annual 
Gridiron dinner, which affair has be- 
come a nationally known and ap- 
preciated feature of New York’s 
Insurance Week each December. The 
suggested state will, of course be ap- 
proved unanimously at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the association. 





Orville F. Grahame in 
New Executive Post 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Orville F. Grahame as 
associate counsel of the Massachusetts 
Protective Association and allied com- 
panies, the Massachusetts Protective 
Life and the Paul Revere Life, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Grahame graduated from the 
State University of Iowa Law School 
with honors in 1929, receiving the de- 
gree of Juris Doctor. For the past 
ten years he has been associated with 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Since 1936 he has been assis- 
tant secretary and a member of the 
Law Department. 

He has been a frequent contributor 
to insurance and legal journals, and a 
speaker at agency and legal meetings. 
He addressed the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel at the June, 1939, 
meeting on the subject of “Mutuality,” 
and the Legal Section, American Life 
Convention, in 1936 on “Dispositions 
Under Supplementary Contracts.” 


Store to Sell Insurance Is 
Opened in New York 


Selling life insurance through the 
medium of a life insurance store, 
where prospective clients can get ex- 
pert advice, will be tried for the first 
time in New York City by Charles 
Edwards, general agent for Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company, who 
opened for business recently at 1 East 
Forty-Sixth Street. 

“Life insurance is the personal 
property of policyholders,” Mr. Ed- 
wards said, “and there should be a 
place where the public can turn with 
confidence for free advice. Since 
people are used to going to stores to 
supply their needs, a store for life 
insurance should appeal to the public.” 


Two More Companies 
Join the ALC 


The headquarters of The American 
Life Convention here has announced 
the admittance into membership in the 
Convention of the Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto, Ontario, 
and the Paul Revere Life Insurance 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The addition of these companies brings 
the total membership of the American 
Life Convention to 157, an all-time 
high. 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company was established in 1887. 
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V erdict: 


Disability Clauses in Life Policies 


OR some time, life insurance com- 

panies have been issuing policies 

containing provisions for benefits 
other than death benefits. Such pro- 
visions offering these additional bene- 
fits have added to the desirability of 
life insurance generally. 

One of such added provisions is 
what is known generally as dis- 
ability insurance. 

What statements may have been 
made by an agent or broker selling 
a policy will always remain a ques- 
tion of fact; but it may be assumed 
that the general concept entertained 
by the applicant was that such dis- 
ability insurance was a coverage pro- 
tecting against any permanent total 
disability. 


Varying Language 

No uniform language has been em- 
ployed for setting out provisions 
covering disability. There is a sub- 
stantial difference in the clauses con- 
tained in different policies. Some in- 
sure against being “wholly disabled 
from engaging in any occupation or 
employment for wage or profit,” while 
others insure against being “disabled 
from performing any and every kind 
of duty pertaining to his occupation.” 

While the insured may be charged 
with the duty of reading the policy, 
the question of what is meant by the 
words used in the policy still remains 
undecided. This issue generally must 
be adjudicated in the courts, and the 
courts themselves do not seem to be 
in accord as to the judicial effect of 
the language employed. 

In 1896, the Court of Appeals of 
New York judicially construed a dis- 
ability provision. (Neill v. Order of 
United Friends, 149 N. Y. 430.) That 
the case came up on a certificate of 
membership rather than on an insur- 
ance policy is a matter of no conse- 
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quence, because it is the phraseology 
of language, no matter where found, 
that the court was passing upon. 

In that case, plaintiff, the holder of 
a certificate of membership, was en- 
titled, under the by-laws, to recover 
when, by reason of disease or accident, 
he became permanently disabled from 
following his usual or some other oc- 
cupation. The plaintiff was a railroad 
brakeman, and in the discharge of his 
duties suffered an injury resulting in 
the amputation of one of his legs. 
This precluded him from pursuing his 
usual occupation. After being unem- 
ployed for some time, he later found 
work as a watchman, but at substan- 
tially lower wages. Because he found 
employment, the defendant resisted 
the claim. 


Unanimous Judgment 


Judgment for the plaintiff in the 
lower court was unanimously affirmed. 
In so doing, the court spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“It is contended that his disa- 
bility, though permanent, is not 
such as to prevent him from en- 
gaging in ‘some other occupation’ ; 
that ‘some other’ means any other, 
and that, consequently, he has no 
cause of action. Should this con- 
struction be adopted? If it is, what 
disability must a member suffer in 
order to be entitled to the benefits 
guaranteed to him under his cer- 
tificate of membership? This ques- 
tion is not easily answered. He 
might be deprived of both feet and 
both hands and still be able to sit 
and watch a milk car, and thus en- 
gage in some other occupation, 

“Such a construction would prac- 
tically relieve the defendant from 
all liability, for total disability aris- 
ing from accident seldom occurs. 
The defendant was organized under 
the act of incorporating charitable, 
benevolent and beneficiary associa- 
tions. Being charitable and benevo- 

lent in character, its position of 
promising insurance yet giving 











none is hardly consistent. We can- 
not believe such a construction was 
intended. 

“The first clause entitled the 
member to receive the benefits if 
disabled from following his usual 
occupation; the second clause pro- 
vides for such benefits if disabled 
from following some other occupa- 
tion. The two clauses are connected 
with the conjunction ‘or.’ It does 
not appear to us that the latter 
clause was intended to cut down or 
limit the first clause. Usual does 
not necessarily mean entire or only. 
A member may be engaged in more 
than one occupation. He may have 
a usual and an occasional business, 
either of which would come within 
the terms of the defendant's by- 
laws. ‘Some other occupation’ 
should not, for reasons suggested, 
be construed to mean any occupa- 
pation, for it was doubtless in- 
tended to refer to some occupation 
with which the member was familiar 
and could adopt. 

“If the occupation referred to 
also has reference to one requiring 
substantially the same physical and 
mental ability of that in which he 
was usually engaged, the two clauses 
would be in harmony with each 
other, and the meaning intelligible. 
To our minds this construction is 
more in accord with the spirit and 
intention of the defendant’s charter 
and by-laws than that proposed by 
the appellant.” 


Difficult Application 

Recently, the application of this 
principle is again troubling the courts 
of New York. In Garms v. Travelers 
Insurance Company, 242 A. D. 230, 
affirmed without opinion in 266 N. Y. 
446, two policies were before the court. 
One contained a clause insuring plain- 
tiff against being disabled from per- 
forming “any and every kind of duty 
pertaining to his occupation.” The 
second policy required plaintiff to be 
“wholly disabled from engaging in 
any occupation or employment for 
wage or profit.” 

Plaintiff had been the manager of 
a store when his left hand was dis- 
abled. It was developed at the trial 
that, following the injury, plaintiff 
had applied for a chauffeur’s license. 
The proof having been thus developed, 
the complaint on the second policy was 
dismissed, but the question at to his 
claim under the first policy was left 
to the jury, which held for the plain- 
tiff. 

In dismissing the complaint, the 
Appellate Division concluded, that 
plaintiff could not be totally disabled, 
as he had in mind obtaining a posi- 
tion as a chauffeur. 

Whether the Court of Appeals, in 
affirming without opinion, refuted its 
own doctrine of the Neill case is a 
matter of argument. 

Two of the Appellate Divisions ap- 
parently did not take that view of 
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the Garms case. This is obvious from 
the opinion in Arico v. Prudential In- 
surance Company, 241 A. D. 826, 
(2nd Department), where the court 
said: 

“We are of opinion that a fair 
interpretation of the policy means, 
in the circumstances, plaintiff’s in- 
ability to carry on the occupation 
in which he had been trained and 
worked during all his working life, 
namely, that of a worker at a maca- 
roni mixing machine, or employ- 
ment in work of the same general 
character where he may be gain- 
fully employed in an occupation 
reasonably comparable in type and 
remuneration to that in which he 
was employed at the time of the 
accident, * * * Doubts arising from 
the language used in the policy 
must be interpreted most strongly 
against the insurer, for it had the 
opportunity to define with exact- 
ness just what was meant by perma- 
nent disability and to give notice 
to the insured, by the words of the 
policy, that he must be practically 
helpless in order that he might re- 
cover, if that was the purpose of 
the insurer in that respect.” 


Reasonable Construction 
The Appellate Division in the Sec- 
ond Department is of like mind in 
Williams v. John Hancock Life Insur- 
ance Company, 245 A. D. 585, where 
the court speaks as follows: 


“We propose to construe the con- 
tract reasonably and to give it prac- 
tical application. Accordingly we 
rule that the total disability contem- 
plated by the particular group 
policy of insurance before us which 
would justify recovery thereunder 
is such an infirmity from bodily in- 
juries or disease as will continuously 
prevent the assured, for the re- 
mander of his life, from engaging 
in any of the common forms of 
employment for wage or profit for 
which he is reasonably qualified.” 


The Appellate Division in the First 
Department takes the contrary view. 
(Finklestein v. John Hancock Mutual 
Insurance Company, 247 A. D. 74.) 
In the Finklestein case, plaintiff had 
recovered judgment in the court of 
original jurisdiction after trial, which 
judgment had been affirmed by the 
Appellate Term. The Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, reversed and 
held that the following charge made 
by the trial Judge was erroneous: 


“Of course, the law does not 
mean that if a person was doing 
glazing work that he cannot get 
some other work; but it must be 
work of a similar nature. In other 
words, you cannot ask a glazier to 
be a manager of a department store 
or manager of some other business, 
or earn a livelihood in something 
which he knows nothing about. He 
is obliged to obtain similar employ- 
ment, and if he is unable to per- 
form that kind of employment— 
that is the question which you are 
to determine—then, under those 
circumstances he is entitled to the 


benefit of his contract of insurance 
and he is entitled to recover.” 

Such charge seemed to be in con- 
formity with the rule of the Neill case 
set years ago by the Court of Appeals. 

The Appellate Division in the First 
Department reiterated the position it 
had taken in the Finklestein case, in 
the matter of Steingart v. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, de- 
cided Nov. 27, 1936, N. Y. Law Jour- 
nal, Dec. 10, 1936, where the court, 
in a per curiam memoranda, stated: 

“The evidence fully justified a 
finding that the injury sustained by 
the insured to his right hand was 
not of such a character as to prevent 
him ‘from engaging in any business 
or occupation or performing any 
work for compensation or profit’ 
(italics ours), as provided in the 
policy sued upon.” 


The confusion thus resulting from 
the disarrangement of various courts 
of the same state in construing the 
same language in policies of insur- 
ance is a disadvantage to the com- 
panies in passing on claims and to the 
applicants for policies containing such 
provisions. 

Whether the burden to examine his 
policy and determine for himself the 
legal result of the language used is 
to be placed on the insured is a prob- 
lem which must be solved in a satis- 
factory way in the interests of both 
the carrier and the insured. 


MeCahan Heads Insurance 
Teachers Association 


War clauses in life insurance, sav- 
ings bank life insurance and old age 


pensions held the spotlight at the 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 
Insurance last week in Philadeiphia. 

The meeting came to a close minus 
a new slate of officers when Prof. 
Robert Riegel, of the University of 
Buffalo, refused to accept reelection. 
However, later in the week the group 
got together and elected Dr. David 
McCahan, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and dean of the American 
College of Life Underwriting, as the 
new president. 


Change in Trends 


Most of the newspaper publicity of 
the meeting went to Prof. Frank 
Dickinson, of the University of Illi- 
nois, who visioned the change in age 
trends in the next decades as having 
the most revolutionary cultural and 
social changes since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. He, it was, who saw 
a new class war—a struggle between 
the young and the old—and some form 
of Townsendism enacted before the 
end of the 40’s. He felt that the pen- 
sion movement will increase the de- 
mand for annuities and he warned 
that life companies must make sure 
that the “life expectancy of annui- 
tants will not threaten the solvency 
of the companies.” 

In his address on war clauses, 
Pearce Shepherd, assistant actuary of 
the Prudential, cited previous pro- 
visions for limited coverage and said 
that provisions against war hazards, 
if in general use, “would permit a life 
insurance company to continue its 
operations more or less on a normal 
basis even during a war.” 
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Suggestion for Prospecting 
Locations 


In the course of an article on prop- 
erly planned prospecting, published in 
the company’s home office sales bul- 
letin, Manager L. S. Broaddus, Chi- 
cago representative of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
recently offered a number of sources 
of new business. “Prospect where you 
live; prospect where you visit,” were 
two opening admonitions which were 
followed by the two following sugges- 
tions quoted from the article: 

“Prospect where you play,” he con- 
tinued. “Too frequently we divide our 
play and our work and we never mix 
the two, but in our business there is 
no division. We are constantly at 
work, because our job is that of estab- 
lishing friendships with people. If 
you weren’t a friendly person, you 
wouldn’t be in the life insurance busi- 
ness, and if other people were not 
friendly, they wouldn’t be where you 
play. Your country club, your church, 
your community fund, on the beach, at 
the theater—wherever you play, there 
is a chance to meet people. 

“People aren’t going to come up to 
you and say, ‘You look like a good 
fellow; I'd like to get acquainted with 
you.” No, you are going to have to 
take the first step, and a friendly 
smile, a friendly handshake, just 
friendliness, will help you take that 
first step. 

“Tt isn’t hard to find something in 
common with the man you meet. You 
would be amazed how quickly you 
meet somebody and something in com- 
mon comes up and you say, ‘Well, this 
is a small world, isn’t it?? The world 
is small and your acquaintances are 
large and it is easy to prospect where 
you play.” 


Prospects Where You 
Buy, Mr. Agent 


“Then I say to you, Mr. Agent, 
prospect where you buy. If prospect- 
ing is just meeting people and being 
friendly and expanding your acquain- 
tance, then wouldn’t it be a good idea 
for you to regard seriously that busi- 
ness that you have at home? Your 
home buys many things; probably 
your wife buys most of them. Have 
you ever gone with her on a shopping 
trip? Have you ever taken a Saturday 
afternoon and said, “Now, honey, I’m 
going to go with you?” She knows the 
clerk, and he is a friendly fellow, se- 
lected for that job because of his 
friendliness. The clerk knows. the 


boss; can’t you meet the boss through 
the clerk? 
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-Prospecting 


“And doesn’t it pay frequently to 
step into a new store for something 
that you buy, and after you have be- 
come a client—and you are a client or 
you wouldn’t be in that store—don’t 
you think that proprietor would be 
willing to look at your Graph-Estate; 
to regard you, possibly, as a client of 
his and let you regard him as a client 
of yours? 

“I think prospecting where you buy 
is often overlooked. Take your gas 
station. True, the attendant may not 
be able to buy much, but who owns the 
station? Is it one of a chain? Is it 
an independent? It isn’t hard to meet 
the people higher up. 

“Your doctor—you buy his services; 
your dentist; your garage man; oh, 
the list of where you buy is long and 
complete. In the big stores it is not 
hard to meet the department heads. It 
is not even hard to meet the buyers. 
And, you know, the department heads, 
the buyers, the clerks, can all tell you 
if the firm has any form of pension- 
ing; and when you get to the boss, he 
can tell you all about his own thoughts 


” 


about it. So prospect where you buy! 


Ideas for Combatting 
Savings Bank Plan 


Reasons why Savings Bank Life In- 
surance can never be expected to take 
the place of protection sold through 
the medium of the American Agency 
System, were contained in an address 
delivered at the recent Fall sales con- 
gress of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters, by Roderick Pir- 
nie, Massachusetts Mutual Life gen- 
eral agent in Providence, R. I. 

He minced no words in his ornlaught 
against savings bank life insurance, 
which he described as “the most com- 
munistic thought ever introduced into 
the life of America.” In Massachu- 
setts, he said, it was being used as a 
vehicle to carry on insidious attacks 
on the institution of life insurance. 

He pointed out that life insurance 
was the one bulwark which saved the 
economic system of the country from 
collapse in 1931 and that, as a result, 
it had been singled out as the thing to 
attack by the communists. 

Mr. Pirnie asserted that the Massa- 
chusetts savings bank life insurance 
was sending educators to every col- 
lege, university and secondary school 





in the state to describe “the evils of 
life insurance and the agent.” These 
youths were the future key men of the 
nation, he pointed out, and the institu- 
tion of life insurance must fight these 
attacks with addresses before clubs, 
schools, etc. 

“Until man can find a better way 
than the democratic co-operation of 
life insurance to take care of his de- 
pendents, then life insurance must be 
maintained,” he declared. “Our dem- 
ocratic form of government is wrapped 
up in old-line mutual life insurance.” 


Confidence in Selves 


Urgently Needed 


This defender of the American plan 
stressed the fact that the thing that 
has made the United States great is 
the family and that life insurance pre- 
serves the American family and Amer- 
ican family life. 

The first part of his address dealt 
with selling, based on the premise that 
closing a sale and getting the commis- 
sion was not the entire sale, but was 
merely going half-way in making the 
sale. 

“We have been going through a pe- 
riod of depression,” he said, “when 
we have been told that business was 
terrible and that people didn’t have 
money to buy. The fact remains that 
business is being sold. There is plenty 
of money if you have the product a 
person wants.” 

Other arguments heard have been 
a fear of the future and a loss of con- 
fidence. “Some people have lost confi- 
dence in business; some in themselves. 
If ever a time when we needed confi- 
dence in ourselves, it is right now. 
There is no better group to radiate 
self-confidence than the life under- 
writers.” 


Adequate Income Must 
Guide Sale 


The other half of selling, Mr. Pirnie 
contended, was “the assuming of the 
responsibilities and the obligations 
that selling a policy puts upon us.” 
These responsibilities he set as (1) 
responsibility to the beneficiaries of 
the policies—“the business has been 
known as a dead one, yet not one dol- 
lar has ever been paid to a dead per- 
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son”; (2) responsibility to the business 
of life insurance itself, and (3) re- 
sponsibility to the public. 

The Providence general agent ar- 
gued that no life policy, payable in 
cash, including clean-up funds but ex- 
cluding business insurance, was prop- 
erly sold. He held that the ideal life 
insurance estate should provide (a) 
all cash necessary at death, (b) edu- 
cation of the children, (c) adequate 
income to the widow and children, and 
(d) the principal to the third genera- 
tion. 

By adequate income, he explained, 
he did not mean automobiles or high 
living, but food, clothing and a roof 
over the head of the family. That, he 
said, was the underlying principle of 
life insurance. The amount of life in- 
surance a man needed, he felt, was 
not decided by how much a man makes 
but on how much he spends. On the 
standard of living to which he has 
educated his family. 

“People don’t buy life insurance 
over the counter, even in Massachu- 
setts,” he stated. ““‘We have to be edu- 
cators and educate the public to the 
proper kind and amount of life insur- 
ance. 


Another Definition 


Of a Sale 


“We life insurance men have the 
greatest opportunity any group ever 
had to make this country the great 
democracy it was founded,” he said. 
“The thing that made America what it 
is, is the American home. If we can 
underwrite that home and hold it to- 








Thumb-Nail Sales Talk 


A single policyholder call set up a 
week of work for Frank B. Kirkpat- 
rick, Bankers Life of Iowa salesman 
in Brunswick Mo. On this call he 
changed the beneficiary for the policy- 
holder; wrote three applications for 
$5,500, added 17 names to his choice 
prospect list. 








gether, our social and economic prob- 
lems will be taken care of.” And so 
he suggested that a sufficient income 
be left the widow so that she is at no 
time a liability on her children. 

He advocated holding the family to- 
gether through the common school 
education of the youngest child, “dis- 
sipating the proceeds if necessary.” 
He held, too, that social security, far 
from being a basic backlog of family 
needs, was, instead a political football 
and would remain so until the reserve 
question was handled sanely. 

Mr. Pirnie brought out that the min- 
imum amount of income any widow 
needs “is enough money to leave an 
income sufficient for the family mode 
of living to which it has been edu- 
cated for a period of at least three 
years.” It will take at least that long, 
he said, for a women to “get orien- 
tated and take care of her family.” 

His definition of a sale: “When you 
can hear your ideas coming back to 
you through the lips of your prospect 
as though they were his own, you’ve 
made a sale.” 








GROWTH 


The growth of the Monumental Life Insurance Company has been 
consistent and we are proud that through our methods and man- 
agement we have been able to assist in the development and 
growth of many of our representatives. 
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Agent’s Success Based 
On Prospecting 


Keynote of a recent agency discus- 
sion of John Hancock representatives 
held in Chicago and conducted by Vice- 
President Paul F. Clark and Superin- 
tendent of Agencies James W. Mes- 
senger was the subject of Prospecting. 

“Prospecting,” said Mr. Clark, “is 
at the root of an agent’s success or 
failure. This is something that few 
men analyze, although they seem to 
realize it subconsciously. New sales 
talks, new schemes for making your 
work more effective, new inducements 
to make the insurance policy more at- 
tractive to the buyer are all important 
aids in making the sale. But all these 
things are ineffective unless the 
agent’s question, ‘Where can I get 
some new prospects?’ is answered. lf 
a man has prospects enough, he 
doesn’t worry about doing a day’s 
work. If he has prospects enough, he 
does not have to lean too heavily on 
interest-getting approaches.” 


Importance of Service 
Calls to Agent 


The importance of service calls to 
prospecting was stressed by James W. 
Messenger. “Make your old policy- 
holders work for you,” he advised. “If 
I were out in the field today I would 
make the policyholder work for me 
and like it. A satisfied policyholder is 
the best source of prospects you can 
have. It is important to have a plan 
for prospecting. The day has passed 
when we can say everybody is a pros- 
pect. They must be selected and de- 
veloped; they must have the will to 
buy and the money to pay.” 


Social Security Creates 


No Problem 


Arthur H. Dalzell of John Hancock’s 
Department of Field Service concluded 
the session with the introduction of a 
new sales kit, designed to help agents 
take advantage of the opportunities 
for life insurance service opened up 
by the amended Social Security legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Dalzell said, “The amended So- 
cial Security Act will provide great 
stimulus to life insurance selling if 
we understand its operation, empha- 
size and point out its limitations and 
master our own business as to settle- 
ment options.” 

Social Security, observed Mr. Dal- 
zell, does not create a new problem, 
but rather suggests a new method of 
financing a practical solution to an 
old problem. 
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and |9 years at age 60. 





DIVIDEND ScaLE—AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE 1940 dividend scale for the Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 

Conn., is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1939. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will continue to accumulate at 
3 per cent interest for the policy anniversary in 1940. The rate of interest 
payable in 1940 under settlement options will continue to be on a3 per cent 
basis unless the policy guarantees a higher rate of interest. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid-up in 30 years at age 25; 
29 years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 26 years at age 40; 25 years at age 
45; 24 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55 and 2! years at age 60. 

Under the same option a 20-Payment Life policy will become paid-up in 
16 years at ages 20 to 30 inclusive and in 17 years at ages 35 to 60 inclusive. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate, an 
Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endowment in 42 years at age 25; 39 
years at age 30; 37 yeras at age 35; 34 years at age 40; 3! years at age 45; 
29 years at age 50; 26 years at age 55 and 23 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, the 20-Payment Life policy will mature as an en- 
dowment in 39 years at age 25; 36 years at age 30; 32 years at age 35; 29 
years at age 40; 25 years at age 45; 2! years at age 50; 20 years at age 55 


Under the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordi- 
nary Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $4.38 at age 
25; $4.47 at age 30; $4.90 at age 35; $6.12 at age 40; $8.60 at age 45; 
$13.10 at age 50; $20.59 at age 55 and $31.92 at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of a 20-Pay- 
ment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 32 cents at age 
20; a cash value in excess of cost of 13 cents at age 30; a net cost of 7! 
cents at age 40; a net cost of $2.52 at age 45; a net cost of $5.99 at age 50; 
a net cost of $12.17 at age 55 and a net cost of $22.22 at age 60. 

Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—1940 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


—_——_—_———Age at Iseue ———_-—~ 


$23.14 $26.57 $31.07 $37.10 $45.30 


45.26 48.68 63.14 68.95 66.68 
97.34 105.50 116.92 129.01 146.02 


20 PAYMENT LIFE 


$33.17 $86.44 $40.51 $46.74 $52.71 
4.66 5.53 6.19 


110.97 118.88 129.02 141.48 157.42 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 


$49.12 $50.08 $61.62 $54.23 $58.66 


Dividends at 
End of Year 26 
PU. desevesccces , $20.48 
pees ddewvedbesdcdeee sous 4.05 
— seneees seouecs , 4.09 
i acatkabhincusens wah er. 4.14 
OD ececceresdceeccoccece ; 4.18 
DD ‘@necdmsennausesatenee < : 4.23 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 42.60 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 90.87 
Dividends at —_—-- 
End of Year 25 
Premium nase $80.46 
sabedaredsceveses 4.16 
© .esttatburvatapeedes 4.24 
D sab edunectvdsbas 4.34 
OF ps cuttiuien, cube Uanhads os 4.48 
a ne a ee ee 4.53 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 45.95 
Total dividends, 20 years ...... 104.18 
Dividends at —-- - 
End of Year 25 
DUE - evedods a6 .... $48,650 
O 6cudebusdetcdes a - 4.36 4.55 4.81 5,16 5.61 6.25 
2 ‘ ; 4.53 4.72 4.98 6.33 6.71 6.48 
re aoe 4.71 4.90 5.16 6.51 5.97 6.62 
© daenecensesar yom ob 4.89 5.08 5.35 5.70 6.16 4.81 
D whled MOREA EN EESES eRe ees oe 5.08 5.27 5.56 6.89 6.36 7.01 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 62.11 54.03 66.67 60.17 4.73 71.26 
Total dividends, 20 years .... 128.42 132.24 137.48 144.39 153.46 166.18 


30 35 40 46 60 


4.27 4.56 4.93 6.48 6.11 
4.32 4.62 5.01 5.53 6.23 
4.38 4.69 5.09 5.63 6.86 
4.43 4.75 5.18 6.78 6.48 
4.49 4,82 6.26 5.83 6.60 


———Age at Issue -— —-, 
30 35 40 45 60 


4.39 - 
4.48 4.77 6.16 5.66 6.35 
4.59 4.88 5.29 6.81 6.51 
4.69 5.00 5.42 5.95 6.67 
4.80 5.12 5.55 6.10 6.83 
8.73 2.01 66.38 61.95 69.37 


—— Age at Issue -— 
30 35 40 46 60 








Dividends Retained by 
Bankers Life, Iowa 


The Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, is retaining 
the 1939 dividend scale for the year 
1940. Dividends left with the com- 
pany at interest will continue to accu- 
mulate at % per cent. Rate of interest 
payable in 1940 under settlement op- 
tions, withdrawable or non-withdraw- 
able, will be 3% per cent, remaining 
the same as that paid in 1939. 
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Baltimore Life Dividends 


The 1940 dividend scale of the 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on _ policies 
issued on or after January 1, 1938, is 
a decrease for the most part from the 
tentative schedule that was published 
at the time the new rates were 
adopted. The exception is in the case 
of the $5,000 Preferred Whole Life 
for which dividends are decreased in 
later policy years but for the 20-year 
period higher total dividends are paid. 






Connecticut General 
War Clause 


The War Rider recently adopted by 
the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company will not be required at 
present for any class of applicant, but 
will be used only in the case of those 
whose occupation, family or national 
connections, intentions, as to travel, 
etc., seem to the home office to indicate 
a possible war hazard. 

For example, as a general thing a 
war rider will be attached to policies 
issued to the following: 

1—Citizens under fifty years of age 
of one of the nations at war or in the 
war zone. 

2—Anyone anticipating travel in 
the war zone outside Continental 
United States or Canada. 

3—Anyone in marine service which 
might involve a war hazard. 

4—Anyone in aviation training. 

Unrestricted policies will continue 
to be issued to members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
National Guard or any of the reserve 
services, including Citizens Military 
Training Corps, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, Officers Reserve Corps 
and members of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, but a maximum of $10,- 
000 inclusive of any now in force, will 
be issued to regular Army officers, 
and $5,000, inclusive of any now in 
force, to officers of the Navy, Marine, 
or Coast Guard. 

A maximum of $25,000 new insur- 
ance will be issued in any case requir- 
ing a War Rider, and in such case no 
waiver of premium or double indem- 
nity will be granted. 

The same rules will apply to re- 
vivals and changes to lower premium 
forms as to new insurance. 

According to present decisions, no 
War Riders can be used in the states 
of Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Texas and the District of Colum- 
bia. Applications from those states 
involving a war hazard will be charged 
an extra premium or declined. 
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Washington National 

The Washington National Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, Illinois, is 
adding to its line two new life policies, 
the Retirement Income Endowment at 
Age 60 and the Retirement Income 
Endowment at Age 65, as of January 
2, 1940, and is discontinuing the issu- 
ance of the Modified Life, 20-Pay 
Guaranteed Cash and Educational 
Refund Annuity policy, as of December 
31, 1939. 

These policies are issued on male 
lives only. Premiums are payable 
continuously until the policies mature 
as endowments on the policy anniver- 
saries nearest to the 60th or 65th 
birthday of the insured. 

The cash surrender value at matur- 
ity per $1,000 initial face amount are 
as follows: 

Retirement Income Endowment at 
Age 60, $1,626. 

Retirement Income Endowment at 
Age 65, $1,464. 

Several years before maturity the 
cash value becomes greater than the 
initial face amount. The reserve is 
always equal to or greater than the 
cash value. The policy provides that 
in event of death of the insured before 
maturity the payment to the bene- 
ficiary shall be the face amount of the 
policy or the reserve, whichever is 
greater. 

In lieu of a cash settlement at ma- 
turity the insured may elect to receive 
a monthly income for 120 months cer- 
tain and as much longer as the in- 
sured may live. The amount of 
monthly income is $10 for each $1,000 
initial face amount of the policy. 

In lieu of a cash settlement or the 
above annuity option at maturity the 
insured may select any of the Optional 
Modes of Settlement contained in this 
and other policies now being issued 
by the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company. 

The Disability Provision provides 
for Waiver of Premiums during the 
continuance of disability in event of 





Unitrep LIFE AND ACCIDENT New POo.icy 


HE United Life and Accident Insurance Company, Concord, New Hamp- 

shire, is introducing a new Five Year Renewable Term Policy on January |, 
1940. This plan of insurance provides all of the benefits of the regular Five 
Year Convertible Term and in addition contains the valuable benefit of 
renewal. Due to the fact that this policy provides everything that the Con- 
vertible Term Policy does and in addition is renewable as a Term Policy with- 
out evidence of insurability, the premiums are necessarily somewhat higher. 

A policyholder purchasing a Five Year Renewable Term Policy pays the 
premium rate quoted below for the first five years following the date of 
the policy and at that time if he wishes to continue his protection, he can 
renew the policy without any evidence of insurability, by paying during the 
following five years, the premium for his then attained age. This process can 
be continued as long as insured desires the protection until the renewal date 
between the ages of 61 and 65, at which time it can be renewed on the 
Ordinary Life Plan at the premium rate for his then attained age. In other 
words, the rate increases every five years until the renewal date between 
ages 6! and 65, after which the rate is level. 

Because this policy provides for a large amount of protection at a low 
cost on a permanent plan, it is very valuable for a young man whose insur- 
ance needs are great but whose income is not large enough to make it 
possible for him to buy all of the insurance he needs and desires on the 
regular plans of insurance. It is especially applicable to such a young man 
if his prospects for increased income are good, since he will then be able 
in later years to pay the increasing premium on his plan of insurance or to 
convert it to a higher premium plan. 

This plan is also useful for the business man who needs all of his savings 
in his business, and also for those who believe that they can invest their 
savings more advantageously by themselves. 

This Five Year Renewable Term Plan is convertible without evidence of 
insurability at any time when the insured is not having premiums waived 
under the Total and Permanent Disability Provisions. 

While this plan, like the Five Year Convertible Term Plan, is not issued 
with the Double and Triple Indemnity nor the Accident Disability Benefits, 
the company is willing to issue it with the Waiver of Premiums Benefit. The 
Waiver of Premiums Benefit is renewable just as the rest of the policy, but 
in the event of converting this policy to a higher premium form of policy, it 
will be necessary for the insured to give evidence of insurability if he wishes 
the converted policy to have Waiver of Premiums. 

In the event of a Waiver of Premiums claim, the company would waive 
the premiums as they fall due on the regular Five Year Renewable Term 
Plan and would continue to waive them, if the insured is still disabled, for 
future renewals including the final renewal on the Ordinary Life Plan. 

Like the Five, Ten, Fifteen and Twenty Year Convertible Term Policies, this 
Five Year Renewable Term Policy contains no non-forfeiture values until it 
is renewed on the Ordinary Life Plan. 

This policy will be issued in amounts of $2,000 and over and on an annual 
premium basis only. This plan will not be issued whenever it is necessary to 
impose an extra rating for any reason. Women are not eligible for this 
policy. It will be issued at ages 15 through 55 only. The rates shown above 
age 55 are for renewal only. 

Listed below are premium rates and extra premium for Waiver of Premiums 
for quinquennial ages of issues on the Five Year Renewable Term Policy. 


Annual Extra Premiums for 
Age Premiums Waiver of Premiums 
me wen : rennet ; $7.43 $0.28 
20.—t« Reames amie keene 7.95 37 
25. . cient 7 e 8.71 45 
30 8.94 55 
35 9.71 71 
40 11.56 1.00 
45 15.00 1.68 
GP @ecctecwcewnns 20.78 2.88 
55 29.97 5.19 
60 *44.14 
65 +*97.22 


*For renewal only. 
+Ordinary Life. 








total and permanent disability of the 








the date of the accident. If the regu- 





insured occurring prior to age 55. 
The Double Indemnity Provision 
provides for payment of the initial 
face amount of the policy in addition 
to the amount otherwise payable at 
death, in event of death of the insured 
solely through external, violent and 
accidental means and occurring prior 
to age 60 and within 90 days from 


lar premiums under the policy con- 
tinue beyond age 60 the extra pre- 
mium for double indemnity is discon- 
tinued. 
After having been in force three 
years policies provide: 
Automatic Paid-up Term Insurance. 
Paid-up Endowment Insurance. 
Cash and Loan Values. 
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Advertising 


Annual Statement Called 
Good-Will Builder 


During the past years there has 
been a pronounced § improvement 
among life insurance companies, gen- 
erally, in the manner of presenting 
the annual financial statement to 
policyholders, according to the con- 
sensus of opinion of the Keystone 
Life Advertisers Association, at a 
recent meeting in Philadelphia. 

Keystone Life Advertisers, an as- 
sociation of publicity experts and ad- 
vertising men of the life insurance 
companies in the Philadelphia area, 
devoted its December meeting to an- 
nual statement booklets, developing 
several points of interest to life in- 
surance workers in field and head 
offices. 

Basically the annual statement is 
a report of management’s trusteeship, 
but in recent years life insurance ex- 
ecutives have kept pace with officials 
in other industries in making it a 
good-will builder and a sales docu- 
ment as well. 

Apparently executives are turning 
over, more and more, to advertising 
managers, the job of translating the 
data to the language of the layman, 
and of clarifying and simplifying the 
report through the use of charts and 
graphs. 

Participating in the discussion were 
C. Sumner Davis, editor, Provident 
Mutual, who said the statement book- 
lets should not be too small; Carleton 
Loebel, advertising manager, Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund, who believes 
that snappy phrases telling what the 
figures mean are most effective; C. P. 
Mayfield, advertising manager, Fi- 
delity Mutual, who advocated that 
the bond list should be placed in a 
supplementary booklet. Nelson A. 
White, advertising manager of the 
Provident Mutual, analyzed the place 
that the statement plays in a com- 
pany’s annual advertising program. 

Howard Shaw, advertising man- 
ager of the Continental American 
Life of Wilmington, Delaware, who 
has done similar work for industrial 
organizations, said the annual report 
is used by many corporations as a 
peg upon which to hang a good-will 
building message to clients. 

George A. Adsit, vice-president of 
the Girard Life, presided during the 
meeting, and was assisted by D. Bobb 
Slattery, agency assistant, Penn Mu- 
tual, and chairman of the Keystone 
Life Advertisers’ organization. A new 
member was welcomed—Jackson Ma- 
loney, vice-president of the Philadel- 
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Departmental 





George A. Adsit 


phia Life, in charge of the company’s 
advertising and publicity departments. 





ti EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 


directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/10WA 


BOME OFFICE + DES MOINES 





Legal 


Life Agents Held Not 
Mere Employees 


A life insurance agent is an inde- 
pendent person and not a mere em- 
ployee or servant of the insurance 
company appointing him, declared 
New York Insurance Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink, in the course of a 
recent trial. 

The Department of Labor of New 
York, Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance, handed down 
in 1938 a ruling on the application of 
the Aetna Life that life insurance 
agents, both general and soliciting, 
will be regarded by the department as 
employees and entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits in the event of their 
failure to obtain employment. Vari- 
ous life agents, since that time, have 
made claims upon the department, 
thereby putting into motion the ma- 
chinery to assess a tax on all life 
insurance companies, operating in 
New York State, of an additional 3 
per cent on commissions paid to 
agents. 

In contesting this ruling, the Mon- 
arch Life of Springfield, Mass., pro- 
duced Superintendent Pink as a wit- 
ness at a recent hearing. The com- 
pany’s counsel contended that the 
Aetna ruling was in violation of the 
announced public policy of the State 
of New York and against public in- 
terest. 

Life insurance agents, answered 
Mr. Pink, in response to questions, are 
not mere employees of life insurance 
companies, but independent persons 
whose public duty it is competently to 
advise policyholders on all matters 
involving life insurance. When an 
agent has sold a policy he has not 
completed his work, but only begun it. 
He has become an advisor to the 
policyholder and his family and has 
assumed a professional relationship 
not unlike that of a family lawyer or 
family doctor. 

The growth of professionalism and 
the careful, unselfish and intelligent 
servicing of policies by the producers 
after they are written is the best 
answer, said Mr. Pink, to the problem 
of the insurance counselors. 

So great is the demand for compe- 
tent and trustworthy life insurance 
agents, continued the superintendent, 
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that a number of life companies have, 
at their own expense, established a 
course of training and instruction for 
their new agents. Other inducements 
are offered by companies to acquire 
new agents. The law of New York 
State and the various State papers 
show, contended Mr. Pink, that it is 
the public policy of the State to re- 
gard life insurance agents as_ inde- 
pendent persons, and it would be con- 
trary to this and to public interest 
to hold them as mere employees of 
insurance companies. 


Medical 
U. S. Casualties Fewer 


Than in 1938 


The American casualty list for 1939 
will include 93,000 persons killed in 
accidents, or 1000 less than the total 
for 1938, according to statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life, who, late in 
December, based this calculation on 
the supposition that no major catas- 
trophes would occur during the last 
few days of the year. 

Motor vehicle accident fatalities for 
1939 will approximate the 1938 total 
of 32,400. Accidental deaths in the 
home will be a few hundred more than 
in 1938, and the same will be true of 
deaths from accidents arising out of, 
or in the course of, employment, with 
the latter increase due to the higher 
level of employment in 1939 than in 
1938. 

“The reduction from last year’s ac- 
cident fatality figure, it is apparent, 
was made more because nature was 
kinder to us than because our people 
lived more safely,” it was pointed out. 
“Floods, tornadoes, and other cata- 
clysms in particular were not as de- 
structive of life as in other years. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
800 fewer deaths occurred in 1939 
than in 1938 in accidents of this kind.” 

As for the 32,400 total of motor 
vehicle fatalities, it was indicated that 
early in 1939 it seemed as though a 
very substantial reduction would be 
recorded as compared with the 1938 
total, but in some later months more 
deaths occurred than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1938, and most, 
if not all, of the gain was wiped out. 
Merely to have held the substantial 
gain made in 1938, when there were 
7000 fewer deaths than in the pre- 








Scrapbooks 


"Keep a scrapbook of predictions. 
Whenever you run into a business or finan- 
cial forecast made by some prominent 
person in a newspaper or magazine, clip 
it and paste it in your scrapbook. When- 
ever a speaker offers a prognostication on 
what is going to happen in the invest- 
ment field or what the interest rate is 
likely to be a year from now, make a type- 
written note and paste it in the same book. 

"Follow through on these predictions, 
and see how many of them will prove to 
be correct. You will probably find that 
more than half of them, perhaps the great 
majority of them, will prove to be in error. 
The moral is: In operating your invest- 
ment program for the security of yourself 
and family, it doesn't pay to depend upon 
hopes or the ideas of experts on what will 
come to pass. Depend upon something 
that has proved to live up to its promises. 
Almost the only predictions in the world 
that you know will come true are the 
provisions contained in a life insurance 
contract.” 

From Brass Tacks, 
Continental American Life. 
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ceding year, must be regarded, how- 
ever, as no small achievement, the 
more so since there was an increase 
in motor vehicle travel during the 


year. 
While cataclysms and other catas- 
trophes claimed fewer lives in 1939 
than in 1938, there occurred, never- 
theless, more than 50 multiple-fa- 
tality accidents in which between five 
and ten persons lost their lives. The 
most disastrous catastrophe of 1939 
was the cloudburst and flood in the 
eastern Kentucky mountain region, 
which caused the loss of 70 lives. 


Production 


Constant Growth Needed 
For Underwriter 


The progressive life underwriter 
has two developments, J. Vincent Tal- 
bot, Newark general agent, North- 
western Mutual, told the December 
meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. The 
first of these is his growth in the per- 
fection of mechanized methods to in- 
terest people; perfecting his skill in 
prospecting, in presenting life insur- 
ance problems and solutions and in 
motivating prospects. The second is 
the development of himself. Unless 
these two developments are simul- 
taneous, said Mr. Talbot, real prog- 
ress of the underwriter will not follow. 

Life insurance is bought, not sold, 
he continued. The only reason that 
there is not more life insurance in 
force is because people lack the proper 
concept of life insurance, a concept 
which they will not have without the 
assistance of a qualified agent. 

The fundamental plank in a life 
underwriter’s growth and develop- 
ment, Mr. Talbot maintained, is 
knowledge. Knowledge must be a 
continual process, and there can be 
no standing still. This, however, is 
not all-sufficient. Added to this is the 
necessity of contacts, the process of 
securing names and a general under- 
standing of how to handle potential 
buyers. 

A large number of thest potential 
buyers, continued Mr. Talbot, are 
“marginal buyers.” They are the 
legitimate package buyers. Their dol- 
lars are few and they must go far. 
They must, consequently, be dealt 
with sympathetically and with under- 
standing. 

In his own interviews Mr. Talbot 
stresses the existence of problems, the 
fact that these are capable of solu- 
tion now, and that there can be a 
great deal of fun in solving them. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Charles J. Zimmerman of Chicago, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, will address 
ten local and state associations on a southern trip during 
January that will carry him from Florida to Texas. After 
speaking before a meeting of the Columbus, Ohio, Associ- 
ation on January 5, Mr. Zimmerman will go directly to 
Florida, where he will talk at the annual convention of the 
state association at Miami on January 12 and 13. On the 
22nd he will start on an extended tour that will carry him 
to meetings of the Jacksonville, South Carolina State, 
Georgia State, Alabama State, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio and Dallas associations in eleven days. The lat- 
ter three meetings will be part of the traveling Texas 
state sales congress. 

A meeting of the officers and program committee of the 
Life Agency Supervisors Club, division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, was held on December 
21, to discuss plans for the year. Tentative speakers are 
being considered and subjects relative to supervisors’ work 
will be the theme of their taiks, it is announced by George 
Huth, Ewing agency of the Provident Mutual, club vice- 
president and program committee chairman. 

Nearly 200 local associations are sponsoring the nation- 
wide “Life Insurance in Action” essay contest under the 
general direction of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. With $4,500 in prizes, the contest promises 
to be the largest ever conducted by the Association. 

The press committee for the Life Advertisers Associ- 
ation, headed by Powell Stamper, National Life & Ac- 
cident Insurance Co., Nashville, Tenn., as chairman, also 
includes Charles E. Crane, National Life, Montpelier, Vt.; 
Ray B. Helser, Home Life, New York, and Jack R. Morris, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, at its 
annual Christmas party, ratified the new constitution and 
by-laws by a unanimous vote. More than 650 members 
and their friends attended. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters will hold 
its 1940 mid-year meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on April 5-6. 
The National Council will meet on April 5, the day preced- 
ing the trustees’ session. 

Final plans have been announced at Bloomington, Ind., 
for the Life Officers Investment Seminar, a new institu- 
tion for advanced study of the investment phase of life 
insurance company operation, to be held for two weeks 
next July at Indiana University. 

The annual sales congress of the Oklahoma Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held February 2 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City. Paul Speicher, of the R. & R. 
Service, Indianapolis, will be one of the speakers. 

The monthly meeting of the Insurance Institute of Ne- 
braska was held at the University Club in Lincoln, Neb., 
on December 12. The work of the meeting was divided 
into the following groups: Conservation, renewal and poli- 
cy loan; punch card; actuarial, accounting and statistical; 
investment; underwriting and policy issue; executive. 

The Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis by in- 
creasing its membership from 628 in 1938 to 1367 in 1939 
closed the year as the third largest local association in the 
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United States, being outranked only by Chicago in first 
place and New York in second. 

Hugh Patterson, vice-president of the Waterloo Iowa 
Association of Life Underwriters, was recently advanced 
to president, succeeding Harold Rugg, who resigned. 
Dewey Butterfield was elected vice-president. 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Ont., 
and the Paul Revere Life of Worcester, Mass., have been 
admitted to membership in the American Life Convention 
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NE day recently my eighteen-year-old son, Thomas 

Roman William E., who is just beginning the studies 
which some day will qualify him to say, “This is going to 
hurt a little,’ remarked to me that he thought he might 
yet change his mind and become a journalist. “Where,” 
I asked, “is that small baseball bat you used to have. I am 
going to hit you right over the head with it.” Well, Tom 
has a typewriter and apparently a bit of time between the 
season’s parties and homework, so he wrote three or four 
essays just for practice and showed them to me. I said they 
were all right, but. Then, for Christmas, he, who smokes 
a fine collection of pipes, presented to his father, who smokes 
cigarettes, a pipe and tobacco set. Also he gave me a nice 
dark blue scarf. “Thanks, Tom, it’s just what I wanted. 
Especially this scarf.” “I thought you’d like it,” he said, 
“and it just matches my new overcoat.” Okay, son, just 
for the moment you may be a journalist and at the same 
time give ma@ a present I can use, personally, myself. And 
please do not imagine for a moment that I am presenting 
the following dispatches in a patronizing manner or that 
I am capable of the tremendous conceit of thinking that 
people who stand for the stuff I dish out will not welcome 
a change such as is offered in the following paragraphs. 

Take it away, Thomas — — — 


7 > > 


S TALIN today is engaged in the most unprovoked butchery 
of an innocent people in the history of mankind. When 
I say mankind I include the prehistoric man and the most 
uncivilized savage as well. The Finns are probably the 
most peaceful people in the world today. This small coun- 
try, on the borders of the frozen wastes of the Arctic, 
has ever been a peace-loving group, living their own lives, 
paying their debts, and trying and succeeding in making 
their country a modern and progressive land. Comparable 
culturally with the largest and richest countries in the 
world. Surely surpassing many of them. Finland has not 
spent her resources in trying to build up a large army 8 
she could conquer the rest of Scandinavia; instead she has 
spent her time in building up her cities, furthering educa 
tion, and trying to better herself. Now she is collecting the 
interest in the loan she made to civilization. She gave 
nothing but good, and in return, she gets obliteration. Such 
is the doctrine of our civilized world; you seek peace, you 
get war; you seek war, you get war; you seek nothing # 
all, you get war! I have not, and shall not refer to the 
government of Russia as communistic. A communistic go’ 
ernment is supposed to be one in which the worker # 
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bringing its total membership to 157. 

The newly-organized Milwaukee Life Insurance Cash- 
iers’ Association has elected Frank E. Roberts president; 
James A. Stadler, vice-president, and Mrs. Luella O. Tank, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A. C. Duckett, in charge of the school being conducted 
by the Los Angeles Chapter of the C. L. U., has an- 
nounced the schedule for sessions during the first half of 
the year. Classes will start February 2, 1940. 








By Frank Ellington 
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supreme, where the worker constitutes the powers that 
be. How then can Russia be communistic when she delib- 
erately bombs the houses of the workers of Finland? Russia 
did not bomb the factories where Finns might have been 
making war materials. No, Stalin’s pilots rained demoli- 
tion on the homes of the people—their ostensible comrades. 
In this newest case of aggression, Stalin has made all of 
the other Imperialistic grabs look like the work of the ladies’ 


aid club of Paducah. 
* * * 


MUST be a very selfish sort of fellow. With the world 

in such an awful mess, all that I can think about is the 
problem of getting myself a tuxedo for a dance that is 
coming along next week. Here the continent of Europe is 
aflame with hate and greed, and all that bothers me is a 
set of evening clothes. This may be a very self-centered 
outlook on life, but I think that is a very logical one to 
take at the present time. 


* ~ * 


OU’\E all heard Lew Lehr say, “Monkeys is the craziest 

people.” We'll say that monkeys are not the craziest 
people. We humans are much crazier. The other day 
Mom bought a pancake turner from one of those sidewalk 
pitchmen. It is an interesting little gadget, made of nice 
shiny aluminum, positively non-rusting. The whole idea of 
this ingenious invention is to save the busy housewife from 
the trouble of turning her wrist to flip a pancake; all that 
she has to do with this midget marvel is to press down with 
her thumb, the flipper flips, and the pancake is neatly turned 
over on its other side—theoretically. What actually hap- 
pens is that your pancake is turned over, landing on its 
edge, crumpling a perfectly good embryonic pancake into 
a shapeless mass of dough. This mass is, of course, fed 
to the dog—if he will eat it. Mom has been stuck many 
times by these sidewalk peddlers, and still she comes back 
for more. Why? Because she is a member of the human 
race. If you care to take the chance of buying something 
that you don’t want, don’t need, and wouldn’t work anyhow, 
stop the next time you see a pitchman, and listen for awhile. 
He sounds most convincing. His demonstrations look au- 
thentic, you could swear on a stack of Bibles that the thing 
he is selling is real. It works for him, but darn it, you 
just can’t make it behave right. Oh well, live, but you'll 
never learn. If you do learn you will cease to be human; 
all the joy will be gone from life, you no longer will read 
the comic sheet, you'll stop going to the movies, nothing will 
Please you, because you have learned.—T. R. W. E. 
Thanks, Tom, just what I wanted. 











AGENCY NEWS 


Lloyd Patterson, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life’s Pershing Square Agency in New York, an- 
nounced that on January 2 Henry W. Abbott, for the past 
thirteen years general agent for the company in Pitts- 
burgh, joined his agency to specialize in advanced life un- 
derwriting. 

Edward C. and Ervin D. Hintzpeter, sons of Herman C. 
Hintzpeter, veteran branch manager for the Mutual Life 
of New York who retired January 1 after fifty-one years 
with the company, have become associated with the Bruce 
Parsons agency of the Mutual Benefit Life in Chicago as 
unit managers. 

Edwin A. Coyle, a member of the Pittsburgh agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life since 1924, became general 
agent in charge of that office on January 1. He succeeds 
Henry W. Abbott, who terminates his thirteen years of 
service in that capacity in order to devote his entire time 
to personal production. 

The Hays and Bradstreet general agency of the New 
England Mutual Life in Los Angeles has announced the 
appointment, effective January 1, of Homer Chaney as 
manager of its training department. 

Cleveland H. Longenecker, Oklahoma City, general 
agent of the Metropolitan Life, was given a testimonial 
dinner recently to commemorate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his service with the company. 

The John W. Yates general agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Los Angeles closes the year with a gain 
in paid-for business in excess of $2,000,000 over 1938. 

H. Gould Barrett & Co., local agents at Augusta, Ga., 
have opened a life department with J. Tobin Barrett in 
charge. They will represent the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Pearce H. Young, St. Louis general agent of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life, led the entire field in October and No- 
vember in paid premiums. 


DEATHS 


Wallace Dunbar Dexter, 55, treasurer of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, died December 26 at his home in Milton, 
Mass. 

Dr. Charles Francis Crutchlow, 67, medical referee of 
the Canada Life Assurance at Montreal for the past thirty 
years, died December 21. 

Michael P. Boyle, identified with the Prudential of 
Newark in the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., area for the past twen- 
ty-two years, died December 21. 

Thomas Benjamin Hooker, 61, former president of the 
Life Underwriters Association at Memphis, Tenn., died 
December 19. 

Eldred A. Reeder, 80, first treasurer of the Columbus 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. and for several years a member 
of its board of directors, died December 26. 

George Benham, 83, former general agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life at St. Louis, Mo., died December 19 at his 
home in Cleveland. 

James G. Parkinson, 68, formerly division manager of 
the Prudential in Newark, died December 18. 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION ISSUES BROCHURE 


ENDORSING SYSTEM OF STATE SUPERVISION 


Considerable comment, mostly fa- 
vorable, has been heard in Life insur- 
ance and other financial and business 
circles concerning the brochure re- 
cently issued by the international 
headquarters of The American Life 
Convention here on the subject: “Life 
Insurance Should Be Supervised, 
Regulated And Governed By Law In 
The States.” 

It is generally conceded by those 
who have had the opportunity to read 
the Convention’s brochure that it is 
the outstanding defense of the effi- 
ciency of State Supervision of Life 
insurance made public since the drive 
for Federal control of the Life insur- 
ance business was launched in Wash- 
ington through the instrumentality of 
the “investigation” of the insurance 
industry by the SEC at the TNEC 
hearings. 

The American Life Convention, 
which as early as December 5, 1905, 
took a firm stand in support of State 
Supervision of the Life insurance 
business—a position which it re- 
affirmed at the 1939 annual meeting 
held here last October—in its brochure 
does not approach the subject matter 
from a purely theoretical viewpoint, 
but instead carefully assembled and 


analyzed all of the real facts pertinent 
to the issues raised by the advocates 
of Federal control. 

It forcefully brings out that the 
present strong position of Life insur- 
ance in America isn’t something that 
has “happened” but is the result of a 
century of constant effort through in- 
dividual initiative—an achievement of 
free enterprise. With the result that 
today there are 65,000,000 American 
citizens served by more than 300 Life 
insurance companies domiciled in vir- 
tually every State in the Union. And 
through this instrumentality of a free 
people—since the policyholders under 
the present system are the real own- 
ers of the American Life insurance 
institution—the men and women of 
this country have accumulated self- 
selected sound savings for their future 
social security that average approxi- 
mately $450 per policyholders. 

The confidence of the American 
public in Life insurance is clearly 
brought out in the brochure, which 
reveals that, while there are Life in- 
surance companies in every nation of 
the world, American men and women, 
who constitute but 7 per cent of the 
world’s population, own two-thirds of 





all the Life insurance in existence 
today. 

The amazing growth of Life insur- 
ance in this country was possible only 
because of the confidence of the people, 
who, through personal experience and 
otherwise, came to realize that Life 
insurance, under State Supervision 
and control, provided the greatest 
measure of safety for those seeking 
economic security. 

To summarize, it concludes that the 
Life Insurance business is being con- 
ducted economically and with a degree 
of financial honor and integrity and 
unsurpassed by any other financial 
institution. It has grown and pros- 
pered under State Supervision until 
it has become the greatest financial 
institution in the United States, and 
has grown only because the people 
have confidence in it. Federal Super- 
vision at best would be an illogical 
and probably an unconstitutional ar- 
rogation of power to the detriment of 
State sovereignty and States rights, 
it says. 

The brochure has been sent to the 
officials of the 157 Life insurance com- 
panies which are members of the 
American Life Convention and to 
many others who are interested in the 
question of whether Federal control 
should replace the present system of 
efficient State Supervision. 
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The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death .. . 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 


interest at the rate of 344% on savings .. . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability . .. payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 


regularly .. . 


guaranteed 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


To Have And To Hold 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Have 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 1414 years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


NEW JERSEY 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


N association which promises to produce impor- 
tant results began on January 2 when Henry W. 
Abbott, for the past thirteen years general agent for 


A 


Henry W. Abbott 





t h e Massachu- 
setts Mutual in 
Pittsburgh, joined 
the Pershing 
Square agency 
(Lloyd Patterson, 
general agent) 
of the same com- 
pany. Mr. Ab- 
bott, who will 
specialize in ad- 
vanced life un- 
derwriting, is a 
Cc. L. U. since 
1932 and comes 
to New York 
City with a repu- 
tation beyond the 
ordinary. A 
much - soug ht- 
after speaker on 
social security, 
estate shrinkage, 
tax insurance and 
the construction 
of wills and trust 


agreements, he is also accepted as an authority on the 
proper application of business insurance, whether for 
proprietors, partnerships or corporations. His recent 
publication, incidentally, the “Abbott Ready Reference 
Pocket Manual,” is used extensively by representatives 
of companies throughout the country. Mr. Abbott is 
not assuming any part of the management or supervi- 
sion of the Pershing Square agency but will give full 
vent to his purpose to present the possibilities of ser- 
vice to the American public through the institution 


of life insurance. 


R. ABBOTT, who intends to meet both the workingman and 
the executive on a common basis, has been both the one 


and the other. Born in far away Bellingham, Washington, forty- 


eight years ago, adjacent to an Indian Reservation, he was edu- 
cated at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. After 
completing his education there, he served an apprenticeship with 


the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, was later superintendent of the 


Ames Plow Company, assistant superintendent of the Fore River 


Shipbuilding Company during the World War, and later was a 


production executive with the General Motors Corporation. 


N January, 1926, Mr. Abbott asked for an agent’s 

contract to represent the Massachusetts Mutual in 
Detroit and ten months later, after paying for a mil- 
lion in production, was invited to take over his com- 
pany’s general agency in Pittsburgh. He built up this 
agency from two million to ten and a half million dol- 
lars within the short space of three years, but during 
this time retained the zest he derived from personal 
production. Through his association with the Patter- 
son agency he expects to find a complete outlet for this 


enthusiasm. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


James P. Fordyce has been elected president of the 
Manhattan Life of New York, to succeed the late Thomas 
E. Lovejoy. Mr. Fordyce had previously been vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies. At the same time, Trea- 
surer Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., was elected vice-president 
and treasurer and D. Theodore Kelly was selected a vice- 
president. 

The appointment of V. B. Van Wart to be assistant trea- 
surer of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada is an- 
nounced by Arthur B. Wood, president and managing di- 
rector of the company. Mr. Van Wart has been associated 
with the Sun Life since 1923, when he entered the invest- 
ment department in the head office. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk, a position which he held until 1936, 
when a further advancement to the post of supervisor, 
investment department, was announced. 

Richard E. Pille, supervisor in the Fraser agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, has been appointed agency 
assistant at the home office, according to an announcement 
made by Vincent B. Coffin, second vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies. Mr. Pille took up his new duties 
at the home office on January 2. In his new position he 
will give general assistance on educational projects. 

The Contixental Assurance Co., Chicago, has appointed 
Robert W. Weddell as manager of group sales at the home 
office, effective immediately. He succeeds Frank A. Stumb, 
who resigned December 15. 

On January 1 Paul Cottingham, for the past three years 
agency organizer in the St. Paul office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, took over the management of the 
Omaha, Neb., office, succeeding Walter Rigg, who goes to 
Milwaukee. 

B. T. Baynes, who has been executive vice-president of 
the Home Security Life, Durham, N. C., for several years, 
has been elected president to succeed George Watts Hill, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 

Sidney C. White has been appointed manager of the 
Winnipeg district of the Metropolitan Life. He has been 
manager at Regina, Sask., for the past four years. 

J. M. Berry, formerly of Union, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Gastonia, N. C., office of the Pilot 
Life, succeeding H. P. Whisnant. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co. has appointed J. N. 
Connacher as manager of its Hamilton branch and D. C. 
Scott, C.L.U., as manager of its London branch. 

Henry H. Hackett, of Detroit, was elected president of 
the Gleaners Life Insurance Society at its recent twenty- 
first biennial convention in Jackson, Mich. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


More than 750 field men of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in the New England, middle and south Atlantic states 
are expected to attend the 25th annual eastern regional 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, Janu- 
ary 4 and 5. The fieldmen are producers of the 29 general 
agencies of Northwestern Mutual in that territory. The 
principal speakers during the two-day meeting will in- 
clude President M. J. Cleary, Vice-president Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, and Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, from the 
home office. 

T. W. Van Hoesen, assistant treasurer of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., celebrated his fifty-fifth anni- 
versary with the company on December 21. Fidelity 
boasts of five members in its Fifty-Year Club, which in- 
cludes President Walter LeMar Talbot, Karl Collings of 
the head office agency, D. R. Midyette of Richmond, Va., 
A. E. Borst of the head office agency, and Mr. Van Hoesen. 
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Parkinson Notes Gain in 
Public Insured Security 


“Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine 
registered an extraordinary gain in 
insured security for the American 
worker to the benefit alike of the em- 
ployee, the employer and society at 
large,” said Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, 
in releasing the Society’s annual 
Group Honor Roll showing record- 
breaking group insurance production 
figures for 1939. 

This statement was based not only 
on the showing of the Society but on 
the unusual gains during the year in 
all forms of employee group protection 
underwritten by the group-writing 
companies. 





Thomas |. Parkinson 


“Outstanding,” said Mr. Parkinson, 
“was the increase in the volume of 
group life insurance which has so 
aptly been described as ‘one year’s 
notice of the demise of the pay en- 
velope.’ Originated by the Equitable 
Life in 1911, this employee protection 
showed an increase in all group-writ- 
ing companies in 1939 of $1,500,000,- 
000, bringing the total in force to a 
new all-time high record of $15,100,- 
000,000. Ten million employees in the 
United States are now protected by 
group life insurance alone through the 
cooperation and financial assistance 
of over 25,000 employing companies.” 

Concurrently with the new record 
in group life insurance, the volume in 
force in the other forms of group pro- 
tection—group accident and health, 
hospitalization with surgical benefits, 
accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance, and group annuities—also 
increased to peak figures. These cov- 
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erages are designed to protect em- 
ployees against financial loss through 
accidents and sickness and to alleviate 
old-age dependency. 

In the Equitable alone, Mr. Parkin 
son said, new business written in all 
group coverages in 1939, amounting 
to $356,444,000, exceeded the previous 
record total, established in 1938, by 
more than $100,000,000. The Equita- 
ble’s gain in group life insurance in 
force was placed at $200,000,000, 
bringing the total volume to $2,200,- 
000,000. At the same time the pre- 
mium income for each of the five 
coverages showed an increase over the 
figures in 1938, the best previous year, 
and the aggregate gain of more than 
$4,000,000 to a total of $49,241,000 
reflects the advances made in all 
forms of group insurance. 


Appreciation Growing 

“The record increases in group pro 
tection in 1939,” said Mr. Parkinson, 
“indicate both a growing appreciation 
by employers and employees of: the 
value of the low-cost benefits provided, 
and the general improvement in busi- 
ness conditions. While the volume of 
the various group coverages held up 
well even during the worst of the de- 
pression years, in some _ instances 
showing appreciable gains, the re- 
markable increase in 1939 is an index 
of improved conditions on a _ broad 
industrial front.” 


Agency Changes Made 
by Phoenix Mutual 

Important changes in the field force 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life were an- 
nounced January 2 by Col. D. Gordon 
Hunter, vice-president and agency 
manager. 

These changes include the opening 
of a new agency in White Plains, New 
York, to be known as the Westchester 
Agency, to serve the company’s rapid- 
ly expanding business in Westchester 
County. Charles S. McAllister, a 
member of the Phoenix Mutual field 
supervisory staff for the past three 
years, has been appointed manager 
and I. Austin Kelly, III, of White 
Plains, associate manager. 

Gordon K. Harper, for the past 
year a supervisor in the New York 
Lincoln Agency, has been advanced to 
the managership of the Philadelphia 
Agency, to replace Paul S. Mechling, 
formerly supervisor at this point, who 
steps up to associate manager at 
Pittsburgh. 

Erle B. Renwick, who has been in 
charge of the company’s Portland, 
Maine, Agency, since April of last 
year, has been advanced to the full 
managership of this office. 


Grant Taggart Honored 
On 25th Anniversary 


Grant Taggart, California-Western 
States Life’s nationally famous “Mil- 
lionaire,” was honored by a special 
two-week sales drive by the entire 
field force of the company, December 
16th to 30th, in celebration of his 
25th anniversary as a life insurance 
salesman. Mr. Taggart joined Cal- 
Western December 21, 1914, at 18 
years of age, and since has made one 
of the most outstanding records in 
the business in and about his home 
town of Cowley, Wyoming, a commun- 
ity of 800 persons. The “Silver Jubi- 
lee” drive will dedicate to Taggart 
every application submitted during 
the period, and producers will join in 
presenting him with a gift at the 
Company’s convention, January 22, 
23 and 24, at Hotel Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia. 





Grant Taggart 


He is a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, first qualifying 
for this honor in 1925 when he in- 
sured 257 lives for a total of $1,150,- 
000. He has repeated this perform- 
ance five times and is past chairman 
of the Round Table. 


Reeves Saginaw Manager 

The appointment of Gomer J. 
Reeves as branch manager for the 
Manufacturers Life at Saginaw, 
Michigan, is announced by A. Kinch, 
United States agency superintendent 
for the company. Mr. Reeves succeeds 
the late Peter C. Burns. The appoint- 
ment is also announced of Arthur R. 
Gremel as agency assistant at Sagi- 
naw. 
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By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


A the year 1939 drew to its close, life insurance 


thinking turned somewhat away from the threat 
to its rights which may or may not have been implicit 
in the TNEC “investigation,” and is now facing, in- 
stead, issues which will ultimately be of larger import. 
While this “investigation” has so far dealt with life 
insurance, the study of which is here commented upon, 
it has been closely watched by insurance men generally, 
all of whom owe it their best attention because of what 
may later develop. After all, the trend of the TNEC— 
in the opinion of this writer—has already clearly indi- 
cated its motivation. Launched as “no witch hunt,” it 
has developed into something of a bubble game, in 
which one empty sphere after another has been blown 
by certain of the “investigators’—only to be pricked 
by the first point of truth touched against it. 


|* addition to convincing intelligent people that there 
is indeed nothing seriously wrong with the conduct 
of life insurance in this country, the TNEC inquiry 
inadvertently accomplished something else—it welded 
the business itself into a united front against aggres- 
sion, and it brought out the great and vital part played 
by the life insurance fieldmen in furnishing policy pro- 
tection. During these times, when spending and more 
spending is being urged as a panacea for all economic 
ills, only the insurance agent is continually preaching 
the gospel of thrift—only his voice is always raised 


against profligacy. 


A matters or larger import than the TNEC to life 
insurance as it stands on the threshold of 1940, 
these are various and several. The European war has 
raised issues that must eventually affect the insurance 
market. It has posed monetary problems of far-reach- 
ing portent. It has necessitated studies of policy forms 
to take new potential hazards into consideration. It 
has raised the possibility of government war risk in- 
surance (with all that may imply) in the unfortunate 
event that our country were to be forced into hostilities. 
On the home front—and particularly in some sections 
of the Midwest—agricultural troubles are looming 
largely. In those areas, the success of the life insur- 
ance agent is dependent to a great extent upon the 
success of crops and the correlated market price of 
grains. Government subsidies and government loans 
have helped to tide the farmer over difficult periods, 
but the farmer is beginning to realize that there must 
be a day of reckoning even for government expendi- 
tures. The soil-tiller is commencing to see that the 
individual is, in fact, the government, and that the 
individual actually pays the bill. 


THIS WESTERN WORLD 





GROUP INSURANCE 


The Daw Drug Co., Inc., which operates drug stores in 
Rochester, Utica and Auburn, N. Y., has adopted a group 
program which provides employees with a total of $115,- 
000 life insurance supplemented by sickness and accident 
benefits. The plan is being underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

The Underwriters Trust Co. of New York has adopted a 
group program which provides employees with a total of 
$155,000 life insurance, supplemented by hospitalization 
and surgical operation benefits. It is being underwritten 
by the Metropolitan Life on a cooperative basis. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Co. has written a group life, 
accident and health insurance program for employees of 
the Differential Wheel Corp. of Detroit. Upkeep of the 
policy wil! be maintained by the corporation with no cost 
to the employees. 





The South’s Largest - Friendly - Progressive - Strong 





Nothing Succeeds 
Like Success 


We have just closed the 
greatest year in our history. 
We plan to continue our ex- 
pansion in 1940. 














Operating from Coast to Coast, from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, 


Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 


INDUSTRIAL..... 
.»++» ORDINARY 











AMERICAN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS W MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 



























The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Waish Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia. Penna. 
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| A good decision! So, our hero turns 
. about and drives for the Point Stadi- 


um. Seats are at a premium. There’s 
one, though. Let’s grab it. The 


Showing How a Clever Life Agent Can Talk Prospect? He wouldn’t have bought 


anyway. These property owners have 


elf Out of Production put everything but their watch chain 


and lodge pin into the home. Why, 


By Witson Suicx, C.L.U. in all that’s Holy doesn’t Wilson give 


Manager, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


sun was setting over Westmont 

amidst a riot of colors, as our hero 
drove along in his car. Our hero was 
happy. Why shouldn’t he be? He 
had a_ precisely-prepared prospect 
card in his pocket. His prospect, ac- 
cording to the information on the 
card, was a salesman for an ice cream 
company. He was married; he had 
just recorded a mortgage in favor of 
a local finance company for $5,000— 
ostensibly on a new home. It was a 
new section, peopled by thrifty, mid- 
dleclass persons. The “lead” looked 
great to our hero when Wilson gave 
it to him. 


Things to Worry About 


As he drove along, with the radio 
on full blast, our hero was reminded 
of the troubles “Over There.” Say, 
it never occurred to him before! Un- 
doubtedly, the prospect was equally 
disturbed about the war news. Bet 
he would “put it off’ on account of 
the unsettled war situation. 

Let’s see, what was the occupation? 
Oh, yes, ice cream company. Why, 
come to think of it, that particular 
company had a bad year, according 
to drug store gossip. Probably, he 
wouldn’t be interested. Possibly, it 
was a wild goose chase. Why didn’t 
Wilson give out “live leads” anyway? 
These mortgage “leads” never were 
any good. Of course, our hero didn’t 
follow the last three—no use, he had 
decided. 


[ was a beautiful evening. The 


Just in Timel 


What are those strong lights? Why, 
silly, they are the lights at the Point 
Stadium. Johnstown is playing off 
a post-season series with Little Wash- 
ington. The series are tied at 2 all. 
What time is it? Seven-thirty, by the 
ear clock. 

Come to think of it, he has heard 
that Mr. Prospect is a baseball fan. 
What’s the use of driving away up to 
Southmont to see this prospect? It’s 
a more than even bet the prospect is 
already seated at the Point Stadium. 
Besides, there’s a W.P.A. sewer pro- 
ject on that street. Can’t drive in. 
What’s the use of wasting gasoline, 
and all that walking—at least two 
blocks. 
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us good “leads”? Boy, is this busi- 
ness getting TOUGH? 


Names Press Committee 


Announcement of appointments on 
the 1939-1940 press committee for the 
Life Advertisers Association is being 
made by Powell Stamper, chairman, 
who is manager of sales promotion 
for the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
cooperating with LAA President Karl 
Ljung, of the Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The committee members include 
Charles E. Crane, publicity director, 
National Life, Montpelier, Vermont; 
Ray B. Helser, supervisor of field ser- 
vice, Home Life, New York, N. Y., 
Jack R. Morris, editor, BMA Bulletin, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 


Wilson Slick City, Mo. 











THIS IS 


NO JOKE! 


Ever timely is the tale of the chap depressed by 
his losses in the market to whom a solicitous 
friend offered a ‘few pointers.’ To which the 
unlucky investor replied that he was looking 
for retrievers, not pointers. 

-Obviously, any life underwriter could have ac- 
commodated him. 


LIP E 
(aioe COMPANY 
VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 
Established 1871 
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Executive Promotions 
By the Metropolitan 


Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of 
the board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company have announced 
that the board of directors had ap- 
pointed Francis M. Smith a second 
vice-president of the company, Rein- 
hard A. Hohaus, James R. Herman 
and Malvin E. Davis, associate actu- 
aries, Joseph J. Clair, assistant sec- 
retary, and Frederic P. Chapman, 
Gilbert W. Fitzhugh and Edward A. 
Lew, assistant actuaries. 

Mr. Smith, who, since his appoint- 
ment as third vice-president in April 
1927, has been in charge of the home 
office management of the company’s 
Industrial Department, has been in 
the employ of the Metropolitan since 
October, 1912. 

Mr. Hohaus began as a clerk in the 
Metropolitan Actuarial Division in 
1921 and, after several promotions, 
was appointed assistant actuary in 
charge of the Group Annuities section 
of the Actuarial Division in 1925. He 
is president of the American Institute 
of Actuaries and a recognized author- 
ity on Social Security and has been a 
member of a sub-committee of the 
Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce on _ Social 
Security. 

Mr. Herman served in the Metro- 
politan actuarial division in clerical 
and managerial positions from 1920 
to 1927, when he was appointed assis- 
tant actuary and made assistant to 
R. V. Carpenter, senior actuary, in the 
management of the Industrial Actu- 
arial Division. 

Mr. Davis, an assistant actuary 
since 1930, entered Metropolitan ser- 
vice as a clerk in the Actuarial Divi- 
sion in 1928. He served in various 
positions and has been in active 
charge of much of the work of the 
Industrial Actuarial Division and has 
handled all insurance tax matters and 
the filing of annual statements. 

Mr. Clair will be associated with 
Third Vice-President Earl O. Dunlap 
in the supervision of the auditing and 
accounting systems and related func- 
tions of the Metropolitan. He entered 
the company’s service in 1925, and has 
been employed in its Ordinary Depart- 
ment in various clerical and super- 
Visional positions. Mr. Chapman has 
been in the service of the Metropolitan 
since 1927. He has been a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America 
since 1933 and a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries since 1935. 
Mr. Fitzhugh has served in the Metro- 
Politan Actuarial Division in various 


capacities since 1930. Mr. Lew has 
been with the Metropolitan since 1926 
and in late years has been in charge 
of research work in the Ordinary 
Actuarial Division. 





Bourke Becomes Vice-Pres. 
of American Standard 


Thomas F. Bourke, agency vice- 
president of the Volunteer State Life 
Insurance Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has resigned to become vice- 
president and agency director of the 
American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Bourke has been with the Volunteer 
State Life since 1933. 








Casper eeaury 
baz. 
PCIS+ EIPM—QBSAF 


A PERFECT CIRCLE of IN- 
SURANCE SERVICES plus EF- 
FICIENT, INTERESTED, 
PROGRESSIVE MANAGE- 
MENT leads to QUALITY 
BUSINESS and a SATISFIED 
AGENCY FORCE. 


This is the equation that Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life has 
used in reaching its present 
dominant position among life 
insurance companies in the West. 

Its Perfect Circle of Insur- 
ance Services includes everything 
needed for complete personal 
protection. 

Life Insurance in all its forms, 
Annuities, Investment Bonds, 
Juvenile, Accident and Health, 
Medical Reimbursement, Hos- 
pitalization, Disability Income, 
Group Life and Accident and 
Health, .Salary Allotment, and 
Triple Indemnity. 

Its management strives to be 
“ahead of the field” in lending 
every assistance possible to 
Agents with new, tested, stream- 
lined selling tools, outstanding 
training courses, close supervi- 
sion and friendly, human under- 
standing of the Agent’s prob- 
lems and needs. 

These factors, coupled with a 
rapidly expanding organization 
built on a foundation of more 
than 25 years of service in the 
West, offer unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the personal producer 
and for the man pointing toward 
Agency building and supervision. 
For more information write: 

Agency Department 
California 
WeStern fs 
Stiltes 
Life’ 
Insurancl® Company 


HOME OFFICE SACRAMENTO 











New Life Insurance 
Sales for November. 


New life insurance for November 
was 12.5 per cent less than for No- 
vember of 1938, according to data 
compiled by The Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The total for 
the first eleven months of this year, 
however, was 1.7 per cent more than 
that for the corresponding months of 
last year. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For all United States companies, 
and including revivals, increases, and 
dividend additions, it is estimated that 
the increase for the full year will ap- 
proximate 2.5 per cent. 

For November, the new business of 
all classes of the 40 companies was 
$587,498,000 against $671,262,000 for 
November of 1938—a decrease of 
12.5 per cent. New ordinary insur- 
ance amounted to $415,350,000 against 
$444,818,000—a decrease of 6.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $128,- 
121,000 against $182,690,000—a _ de- 
crease of 29.9 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $44,027,000 against $43,754,- 
000—an increase of 6/10 of one per 
cent. 

For the first eleven months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $6,656,352,000 against $6,- 
547,807,000—an increase of 1.7 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $4,598,848,000 against 
$4,209,887,000—an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $1,- 
359,433,000 against $1,952,763,000—a 
decrease of 30.4 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $698,071,000 against 
$385,157,000—an increase of 81.2 per 
cent. 


High School Driver 
Courses Reduce Accidents 


High school driver training courses 
are reducing accidents among young 
drivers of automobiles more rapidly 
than in any other age group, Harold 
F. Hammond, traffic division director 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
said recently. 

“Comparative records of young 
driverg-trained in high school, and like 
groups Whoglid not receigt@ such train- 
ing, Show a cressaianeatitees 
of the trained group over the un- 
trained after a year of driving,” Mr. 
Hammond said. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


HETHER it be the rousing good time that you 
and I had on New Year’s Eve, or the gay hilarity 
observed generally in hotels, restaurants and night 
clubs, or the high points of business indexes and the 
forward pointings of economic analysts, the year 1940 
(which, I’m persnickerty enough to insist, ends the 
decade rather than begins it) starts off under fairly 
happy auspices so far as the United States is immedi- 
ately concerned. It is true that there are still about 
9,000,000 unemployed and there is still a badly unbal- 
anced Federal budget—true also that this is a Presi- 
dential campaign year, when governmental handling 
of business problems will be more than ever influenced 
by short-sighted politics. But 1939’s gains in industrial 
activity are well grounded, and extreme legislation in 
either Washington or state capitals appears less prob- 
able. 
o* ok 
UST to get down to details on some of those business 
indexes—the Federal Reserve index of business rose 
from 104 a year ago to an estimated 125 in December; 
the average for 1939 was 105, compared with 86 for 
1938. A similar rise was shown by the capital goods 
index of The Iron Age, which was 104.8 for the week 
ended December 23, 1939, as against 81.3 and 80.4 re- 
spectively for the comparable weeks in 1938 and 1929. 
As noted by Edward H. Collins in his careful annual 
review in the New York Herald Tribune factory pay- 
rolls increased last year by 17 per cent, and corporate 
earnings rose 70 per cent over the subnormal level of 
1938, though less than in 1937 and 1936. The rail- 
roads last year no longer showed an aggregate deficit, 
and the power industry broke all records. 
— oe 
HE present week brings the opening of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress’ third session, with President Roose- 
velt’s messages on the state of the union and the budget. 
Congress will probably be under considerable pressure 
either to aid in reducing Federal expenditures or to 
increase taxes—neither of which helps directly to get 
votes. 
« ~*~ oe 
OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
ended Dec. 23 and 30, 1939, also Dec. 31, 1938, 
according to the New York Herald Tribune, closed on 
the New York Stock Exchange as follows: 
Dec. 23 Dec. 30 Dec. 31, "38 


Monday Saturday Tuesday Saturday Saturday 
70 Industrials 141.85 141.89 141.65 142.21 143.70 


a Pe + sue 23.59 23.50 23.31 23.69 26.48 

100 Stocks ... 106.37 106.38 106.15 106.66 108.54 

30 Bonds ... 87.14 87.08 87.05 87.74 88.00 
. 2 = 


HIEFLY because of holiday shutdowns, steel ingot 

production in the United States fell last week from 
891% per cent of capacity to 74 per cent, The Iron Age 
estimates. One year ago it was 40 per cent (down from 
53 per cent the week before) and two years ago the 
holiday level was 20 per cent. 

* * * 

OTTON futures held steady last week, with gains 

of 14 to 25 points for the week. Grains were like 
wise firm, and wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade advanced % to 1% cents, while corn gained 1% 
to 1% cents, oats % cent and rye 1% to 2% cents. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ACH December brings about a miniature battle in our 
Philadelphia office where the contents of the new year’s 
publications are up for consideration and this year is no 
exception. Although not much news of this annual engage- 
ment leaks out it is fought with gusto by the three most 
interested parties and always ends up with all three satis- 
fied with the outcome. The Life Agents Brief, or rather 
its contents for the forthcoming year, is usually the 
ground over which rages the hottest debates. The question 
of including or excluding certain material may seem of 
small moment to you if your horizon is bounded by one 
city or county but when you are responsible for a book 
that will have nation-wide circulation, and can perceive 
logical arguments both pro and con, the decision to include 
or exclude is no off-hand one. 
* 


OST of the requests for additional contents or a dif- 

ferent set-up of the present contents come from the 
salesmen whose job it is to sell the book. Very naturally 
their wishes or recommendations receive every consider- 
ation. All suggestions for changes are dropped into the 
lap of Louis S. Fischer, who incidentally knows more about 
the Brief than any insurance agent I have ever met. He 
is a very amiable chap, ever alert for a new idea and if 
the salesmen are hesitant in forwarding ideas he sends 
them a gently prodding note. Probably the toughest spot 
is occupied by Thomas L. Kane, the president and third 





changes 
without increasing either the bulk of the Brief or its 
So it is again this time, with these three depart- 
ments pulling together in an effort to make the Brief more 
necessary than ever. 


party, whose task it is to make constructive 


price. 


YPICAL of the many debateable items that are agitated 

is whether or not figures and costs on savings bank life 
insurance should be included. Two books similar in pur- 
pose to the Brief carry these figures. The entrance of the 
New York banks into this field widened the scope of those 
interested. The Spectator takes the stand that it is un- 
fair to ask insurance agents to carry around, with the 
benefits of such wide-spread advertising, the rates of 
socialized insurance which has for one of its objectives 
the elimination of the agent on the ground of unnecessary 
cost. For 1940 we will not carry the rates of either the 
Massachusetts or New York bank plans. No doubt other 
publishers will continue to differ with us and give these 
bank plans the same space and upon a comparative basis 
as they would any large old line company but without 
making clear their set-up. 


NOTHER item always good for a long debate is the 
record of life insurance rejected. This one has many 
angles to it, not the least of which is that companies are 
too selective. These are but two of the many that have to 
be gone over each year and final decisions made concern- 
ing them. That the Brief continues to hold its friends 
year in and year out in spite of keen competition is taken 
that these decisions generally meet with the approval of 
most agents everywhere. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 


eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Leans Dec. 1 ment 
Se Pasm FPeemesey occcccccecocccceces 940,402 7.20 
On Dwellings and Business Property... wonvaes an 


50.69 





WEE Oh enceetedetssdencsensieecees $6,621,790 
Railroad Securities 
Dt Theckehisne+ecktdvs dbwanekdek see $158,075 1.21 
BED. “Seb stetereeenccecsevaceeeuessee = colo) Beas 
DEE: anténbebakeaed bv hsbkbbneusasea $158,075 1.21 
Public Utility Securities 
PE Stnceeusseddeh 60 crennsosncene tee $5,025,096 38.47 
DD -wh-veéenencvdeedddesvonseeeunectes $4,475 -26 
OEE TE, UTE $5,059,571 «38.78 
Government Securities 
a VD PO. cccgencesseees ij. ¢e0nne 
Dt i «cacceneshaneweseeeees § sedébea 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... ...... baa 
State, County, Municipal .............. $1,224,594 9.37 
eed ugabhann aie "$1,224,594 = -9.87 
Miscellaneous Securities 
it SWeGGhelwbragrchstwesewicerdsctee $$. wvattios 
DE Gaeta cca CudesGkdeabtageke:..  taknaak 
Dt otic Moucddaddededaceuuanatel>  U- iwemede eee 
Recapitulation 
aes alt omnk buadeweiesekatel $6,407,765 49.05 
Se ak ee is eb hek pau 34,475 -26 
ARGS. Zaheer SDA Sh aregee 6,621,790 50.69 
DD -wovsh ebibetianchwsbeyankitnnte $18,064,030 100.00 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 


Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 











the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent ‘Amount Per Cent ‘Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Dec. 8 ment Dec. 15 ment Dec. 22 ment 
$381,655 3.87 $391,102 4.77 $366,981 2.18 
4,599,184 46.64 2,793,142 34.04 4,435,418 26.29 
$4,980,889 50.51 $3,184,244 38.81 $4,802,399 28.47 
$71,938 73 $6,850 .08 $28,000 17 
$71,988 73 $6,850 08 $28,000 AT 
$2,345,849 23.79 $635,914 7.75 $3,911,401 23.19 
$2,345,849 23.79 $635,914 7.75 $3,911,401 23.19 
$2,451,000 24.86 $964,750 11.76 $500,000 2.96 
ndeas rows 19,975 "24 ee aah 
11,000 ll 3,330,704 40.60 6,512,788 38.61 
$2,462,000 24.97 $4,315,429 52.60 $7,012,788 41.57 
inata) sia See a $1,110,000 6.58 
abn he: $61,250 75 2,728 02 
Pri $61,250 15 $1,112,728 6.60 
$4,879,787 49.49 $4,958,193 60.44 $12,068,189 71.51 
PER PR ape 61,250 75 2,728 02 
4,980,839 50.51 3,184,244 38.81 4,802,399 28.47 
$9,860,626 100.00 $8,203,687 100.00 $16,867,316 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Brighter Outlook 


ESPITE war clouds and the 

domestic business problems 
which lie upon the horizon, life 
insurance and particularly, the 
life insurance agent, can well 
take heart as the New Year gets 
into its first week. Life insur- 
ance, through a difficult and 
fighting year, has won a greater 
appreciation of its service and 
its solidarity than it enjoyed 
before. It has undertaken to 
explain more clearly than was 
generally understood in the past 
its entire function and purpose 
and it is now receiving the bene- 
fit of an awakened public con- 
sciousness of its rightful place 
in the national scheme of domes- 
tic and business life. 

Much credit for the sound 
position of this business as it 
enters a new year of protective 
enterprise is due to the life in- 
surance salesmen of the country 
who refused to take adversity 
lying down. Throughout the 
past year, as throughout the past 
decade, life insurance men have 
had to work harder, more intelli- 
gently, and with a more careful 
attention to customer needs than 
ever before. That they were able 
to underwrite an increase in 
business during the year—as 
now appears likely—when less 
“heart” would have spelled the 
reverse, speaks well for the cali- 
bre of the men today engaged in 
the business and augurs well for 
their continued prosperity. 

Factors underlying the life in- 
surance market today are favor- 
able. Much of those replace- 
ments which, right or wrong, 
seem to take precedence over the 





neuen 





SPEAKING OF INCREASES! 


In a recent address on Investment and 
Management Problems, President A. N. 
Kemp, of the Pacific Mutual Life, said: 
“Historically, the tax picture during the 
past generation in this country is a gloomy 
one. From a modest base in 1908 when 
the Federal Government collected $543,- 
000,000 in taxes, the rise over the succeed- 
ing 30 years mounted inexorably, until at 
the end of 1937 we find the national gov- 
ernment extracting a total of $5,476,700,- 
000 in aggregate levies; and the end was 
not then. Expressed in terms of relative 
populations, this means that the per cap- 
ita tax has ballooned more than 700 per 
cent from $6.09 to $43.81." 








replacement of insurance estates, 
may now be assumed to have been 
cared for and the public should 
now be able to take cognizance 
of its greater, albeit less appre- 
ciated insurance needs. Indus- 
trial and commercial indices like- 
wise are favorable and both 
retail and wholesale trade points 
to a healthier buying power 
everywhere. There remains, of 
course, merely the necessity for 
the man on the firing line to 
maintain the enterprise and 
spirit he evinced through the 
trying months of the past in or- 
der to make certain that ground 
once gained is not lost. January 
should be made one of those old- 
fashioned opening months as 
when it vied with the month of 
December as a leader in produc- 
tion for the year. A plus-quota 
job for the first month will lend 
confidence throughout the year 
and make the entire twelve- 
month period a happier and more 
prosperous New Year—as is our 
wish to all. 


Bad Economics 


E frog Chicago Life Underwrit- 
ers Association has maintained 
a splendid record for prompt and 
efficient public relations work, 
and the manner in which its 
president, L. Mortimer Buckley 
recently apprised prospects and 
policyholders of the fallacies un- 
derlying the proposed govern- 
ment plan to enter the annuity 
field was no exception. 

It was pointed out that the 
promised “saving” to the public 
of 30 per cent of the cost of an- 
nuities must come from three 
sources: mortality, investment, 
and the cost of acquiring and 
servicing the business. Obvious- 
ly, the government will be unable 
to allow its clients to live long- 
er; more apparent and factually 
evident, the present rate of re- 
turn on government investments 
cannot even equal those obtained 
by life insurance companies. It 
was admitted that, by throwing 
the cost of acquisition and ser- 
vicing upon the shoulders of the 
tax paying public, a possible sav- 
ing of 4 per cent might be effect- 
ed over the lifetime of an aver- 
age contract. But, from where 
would the remaining 26 per cent 
saving come? From only one 
source, said the life underwrit- 
ers’ head—from the pockets of 
the little man in the barrel. And 
it is the little man, because those 
the government annuity scheme 
ostensibly would benefit are the 
ones who bear the heaviest tax 
load. Mr. Buckley very aptly 
described Senator Wagner's 
promises as, “bad economics as 
well as bad politics.” 
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